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INTRODUCTION 

In addition to the basic assignment of reporting the agencies' 
general administrative practices bearing on the improvement of 
foreign attitudes toward U, S, citizen government employees over- 
seas, paragraph 6(c) of NSC Action 1752 indicated that detailed 
attention be given to the specific problems and the administrative 
practices developed to cope with them in certain countries desig- 
nated "trouble spots, " Subsequent action by the Board Assistants 
designated the following countries for specific e::amination as part 
of this study; 

China (Taiwan) 

Ethiopia (including Eritrea) 

France 
Germany 
Greece 
Iceland 
Indonesia 
Iran 
Italy 
Japan 

This Volume II contains studies for each of the 19 designated 
countries consisting of a background statement, a table of the 
American personnel strength (not counting dependents), rationales 
for the agencies' changing force levels, £ind statements of the 
administrative practices developed by the agencies in the countries 
to cope with aspects of the problem of improving foreign attitudes 
toward U, S, citizen employees. 

On compiling the agencies' practices, it was found that they could 
be grouped logically under she major categories, namely. Personnel 
Factors , Use of L^xd, Local Economy. J urisdiction, U, S, Vehicles, 
and Community Relations, For each of these categories, there has 
been established a statement of the broad "problem" and the practices 
designed to cope therewith. The various factors and elements con- 
tributing to each "problem" and includible within it are covered exten- 
sively in Volume I, of this report. 

The personnel strengtla data for the several countries include troop 
strengths eind civilian U. G. citizens directly hired and contractor 
hired, as reported currently by the agencies which utilize the prepon- 
derant number of U, G, citizens overseas, namely, the three military 
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departments, the Department of State, the U. S, Information Agency, 
and the international Cooperation Administration, A statistical s\am- 
mary of U. S. personnel stationed in the 19 designated countries as of 
July I, 1957, cuid their estimated strength in those countries, as of 
June 30, 1958, is found in the Annejc to Volume II. The numbers of 
dependents overseas in the 19 countries are not included because they 
are not currently available on a uniform rejiorting basis. However, 
such data are being obtained and will be presented to the OCB in the 
annual statistical report pursuant to item 6(a) of NSC Action 1752, 
Vi/hen supplied, these data will be reported as of March 31, 1958, The 
data in the Anne;: to this volume omit also the relatively minor over- 
seas employment reported by the other civilian agencies such as 
Department of Justice, Department of Comiherce, Atomic Energy 
Commission, Veterans Administration, and General Services Admin- 
istration, since worldwide, this employment as of November 1957 
totalled only about 1339* | 

In September 1957 the "desk officers" of the Department of State 
were asked to prepare background statements for the 19 designated 
countries summarising and updating the submissions from the Chiefs 
of Mission to ensure that the country studies v/ould reflect the current 
facts, A further review of these background statements was made by 
the "desk officers" of State, USIA, and TCA on January 15, 1958, for 
the same purpose. The "background statements" were not intended 
to be "country papers" as in the normal context of the latter term. 


! 

,1 

) 
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j 
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CHINA (TAIWAN) 

STRENGTH ON JUNE 30, 1957 
Military Personnel - 3,646 
Civilian Personnel «■ 223 

TOTAL 3,869 

A, BACKGROUND 

The attitudes of the Chinese on Taiwan toward the 
United States, its policies, and its citizens residing there 
are largely determined by the direction of U. S. foreign 
policy and its implementation. Apart from attitudes shaped 
in this manner, the presence of a sizeable group of i\meri«^ 
cans, concentrated principally in the capital city and enjoy- 
ing a standard of living far superior to their Chinese counter- 
parts, invariably produces certain irritants and generates 
some resentment among the native population. Despite the 
eidstence of these irritants, the Chinese would be greatly 
distressed at the withdrawal of significeint numbers of 
American military personnel from Taiwan. 

Unlike the situation in other countries, there are no 
large American bases in Taiwan, Care has been exercised 
to use as little arable land as possible for the few U, S. 
installations, and the presence of Americans on Taiwan has 
not caused a labor shortage nor has it resulted in a scar- 
city of goods. On the other hand, certain problems fre- 
quently associated with sizeable nximbers of American 
troops have arisen, mainly connected with traffic accidents, 
bar room brawls, and drunkenness. Punishment in such 
cases has been imposed by U, S. military authorities but 
such action has not always come to the attention of the 
Chinese people nor has adequate compensation to injured 
Chinese nationals been proffered in all instances. Mis- 
behavior by American military personnel, combined with 
exclusive U, S, jurisdiction over offenders, evokes the 
specter of "extraterritoriality, " On baleince, however, the 
record is favorable. Over a long period of years relations 
between Chinese and U, S, citizens have probably been 
more cordial than those of China with any other Western 
country. For policy reasons the Chinese welcome the 
presence of American troops and officials on Taiwan, There 
are good personal relationships snd a high degree of 
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CHINA (TAIV/AN) 


A. BACKGROUND (Continued) 

cooperation botweon most Amoi'icans and Chinese on 
Taiwan. 

The May 24, 1957 riot in Taipei must be regarded as a 
serious and disturbing event, not affecting so much the 
basic policy of cooperation but pointing up imperatively 
the necessity for taking precautions ag^nst similar 
occurrences. Assistance has been given to Chinese 
police in improving riot control methods. Both the 
Chinese and Americans are acutely aware of the danger 
of permitting frictions to develop and of the necessity for 
taking precautionary steps to avoid possible sources of 
resentment. 

In summary, there is uniform awareness of and 
concern for the essentiality of maintaining good relation- 
ships. The attainment of this objective is dependent on 
continuing to make careful selection of personnel, insuring 
their effective orientation prior to andi after their arrival 
in the area, and the enforcement of discipline where 
necessary to insure that i^merican personnel will conduct 
themselves in such manner so as to avoid becoming involved 
in local incidents. 
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CHINA (TARTAN) 

B. PERSONNEL GTR.ENGTH DATA 


July 1957 July I, 1958 Net 

Strength Estimated Strength Chanp;e 


Total Military 

3, 646 

3,760 

•A 

114 

Total Civilian 

223 

308 

■A 

85 

Grand Total 3,869 4.068 V- 199 

smaMasnuKua m mo ttm mmm mm ammmamanm mmmmm n m mm a i 

DEFENSE 





Military Personnel 

3,646 

3,760 

•A 

114 

Civilian Personnel 

4 

29 

-A . 

25 

TOTAL 

3,650 

3,789 

-A 

139 


25X1 


STATE 59 56 - 3 


25X1 


ICA 145 209 4 64 


25X1 


USIA 15 14 - 1 


25X1 
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c. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
1, Common Problems 

a. Problem -- Personnel Eactors 

■I 

To ensure that U, S, personnel and their 
dependents stationed overseas are positively moti- 
vated and sufficiently knowledgeable of the language, 
culture, laws, and mores of host countries to create 
a more favorable attitude towa,rds the U, S« Govern- 
ment and its people. 

Practices 

(1) IvIAAG personnel are given a basic orientation 
program upon arrival in Taiwan, supplemented by 
further voluntary detailed orientation in lectures 
offered by the Asia Foxxndation and other cultural 
groups, 

(2) Basic language instruction is mandatory for the 
majority of Army officers and enlisted men assigned 
to the Army section, 

(3) ICA follows the practice of interviewing the 
dependents of ICA officers being assigned to Taiwan 
as an additional step to insure likely adaptability of 
the family to the local Chinese commxmity, 

b. Problem — Local Economy 

To ensure that U, S, persoianel eind operations 
superimposed on the local economy make a reasonable 
contribution or do not cause ah undue strain. 

Practices 

(1) The U. S. civilian agencies and the military 
have voluntarily held to a standard wage pattern 
which has eliminated any serious labor problems. 

■i 

SECRET 
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CHINA (TAIV/AN) 


C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Continued) 

(2) All U, S, agencies are voluntarily participating 
in a housing committee in a successful effort to lower 
rents. The Chinese government, at the request of 
MAAG, has authorized construction of houses for 

U, S, personnel, 

(3) Forty-five per cent of all military personnel 
have been assigned duty outside the Taipei area, 

c. Problem U, S, Vehicles 

To minimize resentment against U, S, personnel 
created by their ownership and use of American-made 
vehicles. 

Practice 

A fund for ex gratia payments to Chinese 
killed or injured by Americans has been established 
and insurance coverage on American automobiles 
has been broadened. 

d. Problem — Community Relations 

To ensure favorable relations between U, S, 
personnel and the local community. 

Practices 

(1) The local American School accepts Chinese 
children on a space-available basis after the needs 
of American children have been met, 

(2) The ICA Mission Director gives length-of- 
service awards to local Chinese employees in 
recognition of longevity of their service, 

” (3) Ex gratia payments for injuries or damage 
inflicted by i\mericans are made from a fund 

7 SECRET 
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CHINA (TAIWAN) 


PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Continued) 

created and controlled by the Embassy as the result 
of having placed a small surcharge on all liquor 
purchased at the commissary# 

(4) U3I3 officers and their wives teach English to 
the Chinese on Taiwan, and USIS libraries arc in 

constant use by local nationals from all walks of life. 

! 

■ i| 

(5) Procedures for promi>t settlement of damage 
claims arising out of MAAG operations are being 
reviewed to insure that this docs not become a source 
of friction. 

■! 

(6) MAAG cooperates actively with Chinese govern- 
ment agencies to resolve differences between U, S. 
and Chinese personnel and to keep down the number 

of local inpidents by and against U, S, personnel. 
Indoctrination efforts on the part of the Chinese 
government with its own people has had ameliorating 
effect. 

(7) ^ USIS activities have b^n redirected to empha- 

size the "local” approach, gund relations with the 
local press have been bettered as the result of mutual 
efforts to e:cplain U, S, views and differences in 
customs. I 

■ I 

(8) There has been reasonable participation by 
American personnel and th<^ir dependents in such 
organizations and activities as: 

a. Local chapter work in the Y/omen*s Anti- 
Aggression League, the International 

V7 omen’s Club, and Rotary International; 

b. Joint Sino-U. D, 3oy Sfiout activities; and 

c. A "Used Clothing Program, •^'‘provided by 
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PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Con ti nued) 

San Francisco civic organizations and 
administered by MAAG Taiwan, 

(9) MAAG personnel are assigned duty with units 
garrisoning the offshore islands, thereby sharing 
in the danger and privations involved, 

2* Problems Peculiar to Taiwan 

None reported. 
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» ETHIOPIA 

STRENGTH ON JUNE 30, 1957 
Military Personnel - 1,024 
Civilian Personnel ’■ 204 

TOTAL 1,228 

A. BACKGROUND 

jl 

Ethiopia is oriented toward the fv7est, particularly 
the United States, to which it looks fcr political support 
and noilitary and economic assistance. Although the 
Imperial Ethiopian Government has been disappointed with 
the magnitude of U. S, aid programs and our political 
support on certain issues, no appreciable change is antici- 
pated in its friendly attitude or policy of collaboration pro- 
vided the U. S. position in the Near East continues as at 
present and provided that sufficient nriilitary and economic 
assistance is extended to them in corriing years. 

I 

It should be noted that existing U, S« military facili- 
ties (located in Eritrea, which is under the control of 
Ethiopia) are confined to a communications relay base 
operated by the U, S, Army Signal Corps, Since the primary 
mission of this base is communications, it does not boast a 
display of weapons of war or military planes such as are 
found at other bases, especially in E\^rope and North Africa, 
Thus, it does not give the local population an indication of 
the military might and power of the U, G, 

The economic benefits are the primary reason for 
acceptance by the Eritrccms of present U, S, operations m 
Eritrea. During the three year period 1954-1957 approxi- 
mately U, S, $3,600,000 (78% of the annua?, budget of 
Eritrea) was contributed annually to the local economy as 
a result of the construction and operation of the base. At 
the height of construction between 2,500 and 3,000 locals 
were gainfully employed. After the three year period it is 
estimated that approximately U, S, $1,350,000 (30% of the 
Eritrean budget) will be contributed to the local economy 
and a total of 800 locals will be gainfully and regularly 

*See Footnotes of Part B 
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ETHIOPIA 


BACKGROUND (Con tinued) 

employed* While the Eritreans thus accept these opera- 
tions because of the economic impact they have on the 
country, the Imperial Ethiopian Government in Addis 
Ababa has also indicated its acceptance of these opera- 
tions because of the stabilizing influence they have in an 
area where there is possible political dissidence against 
the Imperial Government, 

There is no evidence of any general antipathy toward 
U, S. military personnel at the present time. "Incidents" 
have been held to a minimum and relations between U. S, 
troops and the local population-^re uniformly described as 
good — sometimes excellent — by local officials, A 
higher standard of living for the white man, including auto- 
mobiles, is an accepted way of life in Eritrea as the result 
of 40 years of Italian occupation and 12 years of British 
administration. Rigid enforcement of trciffic regulations 
by MP«s has kept traffic accidents to a minimum and there 
is no present difficulty in this regard. 

The base rights agreement in Eritrea gives the U, S, 
military exclusive jurisdiction in all criminal cases in- 
volving their personnel, but vests civil jurisdiction in the 
local cou3?ts. Relations between the military police eind 
the local police are excellent and there have not been any 
serious jurisdictional problems. In fact, relations in this 
context are so good that even civil action cases are released 
to the military for settlement. A possible source of future 
trouble might reside in the Moslem population of the area 
who could become hostile to the presence of U. S. troops 
if our foreign policy brought us into open conflict with the 
Arab covmtries. 

There is no evidence that the presence of U. S. opera- 
tions in Eritrea has resulted in higher retail prices or an 
increase in the cost of living for the local population. The 
operation of a Post Exchange and a Post Commissary, 
coupled with duty-free APO privileges, make the local 
U. S, military operation pretty much self-sustained. There 
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ETHIOPIA 

A. BACKGROUND (Continued) 

I 

is no competition between the military and the local popu- 
lation for local consumer items. What friction exists in 
this sense with the local population! stems from a feeling 
on the part of local merchants that military personnel do 
not personally spend enough in the ^cal economy, even 
though military personnel probably spend more money in 
the local economy than most merchants realize. 

Some competition for housing has existed in the past 
but will disappear completely in the future as new housing 
becomes available at the base. The withdrawal of Ameri- 
cans from the housing market may be a source of some 
resentment in the future. A total of 1, 900 acres of land is 
under lease for U. S. operations in Eritrea. Only approxi- 
mately 200 acres of this total are occupied exclusively by 
the military. The use of the remaining 1, 700 acres for 
antenna fields has not interfered with their cultivation by 
the land owners. If these farming operations were not 
permitted the occupation of this land wovdd pose a very real 
and serious problem in this country. 

Though not found in government circles, some popular 
prejudice against American Negroes, particularly those in 
uniform, exists in Eritrea. Eritrean Coptic Christians and 
Ethiopians generally consider themselves to be of the Cauca- 
sian race and tend to look down on and resent the American 
Negrol Any influx of Negroes in numbers could therefore 
lead to difficulties. 

I 

There are no existing issues involving wages or rentals. 
Eritrean government officials have occasionally indicated 
in various ways a general resentment against the employment 
of Italian and other European nationals at the local base, in 
the apparent belief that only Eritrean nationals should be so 
employed. The hard facts are, however, that Eritreans are 
not qualified in the skills required for local operations. 
Eritreans are, however, given first preference in the fill- 
ing of all positions for which they are qualified. 
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B. PERSONNEL STRENGTH DATA 


July 1, 1957 
Strength 

July 1, 1958 
Estimated Strength 

Net 

Change 

Total Military 

1,024 

1,031 

-/- 7 

Total Civilian 

204 

251. 

47 

Grand Total 

1,228 

1,2§2 

-A 54 

■DEFENSE 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

t 

1 

1 



Military Personnel 

1,024 

1,031 

-A 7 

Civilian Personnel 

15 

15 

-A 

TOTAL 

1,039 

1, 046 

-A 7 



ICA 152 188 -A 36 



* All figures include Eritrea 
** DOD figures are as of September 30, 1957, 
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! ETHIOPIA 

C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 


1. Common Prohlem g 

a. Problem — Local Economy 

To ensure that U. S. personnel and operations 
superimposed on the local economy make a 
reasonable contribution or do not cause an undue 
strain. 

Practice 

■ . i ' 

! 

ICA's USOM has taken action to hire mar- 
ginally-qualified Ethiopians and to institute 
in-service and on-the-job jtraining programs to 
qualify them for continuing employment in the 
mission and in their government. V/herever 
possible, the military base at Asmara employs 
Eritreans. The Groove-Steers-Shepherd con- 
struction firm has with some success established 
a training program to develop additional skilled 
labor force. V/hen the firm leaves, the local 
contractors and the Army will hire the better grade 
of skilled oaborers. ! 

j 

b. Problem -- C ommunity Relations 

To ensure favorable relations between U, S. 
personnel and the local community. 

I 

Practice 

S 

The best of relations are malr).''.ained between 
the U. S. military and local Ethiopian troops. The 
latter are furnished training films and lent other 
assistance by the U. S. military. Pursuant to field 
recommendations, a Public Affairs Officer has 
been assigned and is now at Asmara. The base at 
Asmara operates both a radio and a TV station 
which have been instrumental in promoting good 
relations with the articulate part of the local 
popiilation. More probabliy could be done by 
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ETHIOPIA 

C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Cont'd) 

concentrating local charity efforts -- such as 
U. S. contributions to the Ethiopian Red Cross, 
the Ethiopian Women's Welfare Fund, and the 
Mt. Entoto Orphanage -- so that they would 
receive a maximum amount of favorable publicity. 
Dependents' membership in the International 
Women's Club of Addis Ababa, the YMCA, and 
in the local churches is a strong contributing 
factor to increased good relations with Ethiopian 
nationals. 

2. Problems Peculiar to Ethiopia 

Among some Ethiopians there is a feeling 
of prejudice against Negroes. 

Practice 

Civilian agency personnel officers are aware 
that there is some Ethiopian racial prejudice. 

The assignment of Negro personnel to Ethiopia 
is not precluded by the agencies as a matter of 
policy. The needs for the services of the 
individual are weighed carefully, however, in 
relation to the possible embarrassment of the 
employee, limitations on the effectiveness of the 
employee in accomplishing program objectives, 
and the possibility of the assignment presenting 
a further cause of possible friction with the 
Ethiopians. ICA's staff has some Negro employees 
who have served in Ethiopia until now without 
difficulty. 
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FRANCE 

STRENGTH ON JUNE 30, 1957 
Military Personnel - 55, 300 
Civilian Personnel - 2, 893 

TOTAL 58,193 


A, BACKGROUND 

There is neither enthusiasm for the American pre- 
sence nor a strong emotional objec tion to it by the French. 
The situation is largely explained by the fact that there 
is relatively little contact between the U. S. forces and 
the local popvilation in France. The French hold personal 
privacy high in their scale of values and live within a 
very close family circle. At the same time, U. S. forces 
have generally shown a definite tendency to isolate them- 
selves from the French community. As a result, on a 
typical U. S. base -- with its schools, theater, post 
exchanges, clubs and sport facilit^s -- there develops 
a virtually self-sufficient social life for the men, the 
officers, the wives and the children. The United States- 
French-Canadian Inter-governmehtal Committee, known 
as the Inter-Allied Committee, has functioned since 1951 
with the express purpose of brealcing down these social 
barriers to improve community relations. Success has 
not been as great as hoped, but neither have tensions 
developed to the degree anticipated. On the contrary, 
since both groups involved seem lio prefer only limited 
association, American presence is considered as a 
matter of course. "Incidents" haVe been few in number 
and superficial in nature. Post cbmmanders have, in 
general, been perceptive and there are spectacular 
examples of encouraging developments, AS in the region 
near the Chateauroux Air Base where the communist vote 
actually declined, apparently because of the presence 
of American forces. 

i 

The U. S. military forces employ approximately 25,000 
French civilians -- nearly a quarter of the number of 
civilians the French Ministry of National Defense itself 
employs. The fact that the U. S.| forces are a major 
employer in France generally has a favorable and direct 
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FRANCE 


A. BACKGROUND (Continued) 

impact on those segments of the French population 
directly involved economically. In the labor-management 
field, the Army and Air Force have generally had an 
excellent record. 

Criminal and civil jurisdiction problems could be the 
most serious single cause of friction with the local 
population. However, remarkable success has been 
achieved in this field and no serious jurisdictional 
problems are currently reported. 
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FRANCE 


E. PERSONNEL STRENGTH DATA 




July!, 1957 July 1, 1958 


Net 



Strength 

Estimated Strength 

Change 

Total Military 

55, 300 

54,198 

- 1,102 

Total Civilian 

2, 893 ; 

2. 760 

- 133 

Grand Total 

50,193 i 

56,958. 
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1 



Military Personnel 

55, 300 

J 

54,198 

pj 

0 

t 

Civilian Personnel 

2,367 

2,258 

- 109 

TOTAL 

i 

57,667 ! 

L 

56,456 

- 1, 211 


STATE 


368 


412 



4 . 44 


25X1 


ICA 


100 


48 


52 


USIA 


58 


42 


16 
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problems and administrative PRACTICES 
L Common Problems 

Pypb^gnfx ““ Personnel Factors 


To ensure that U. S. personnel and their dependents 
stationed overseas are positively motivated and suffi- 
ciently knowledgeable of the language, culture, laws and 
mores of host countries to create a more favorable 
attitude towards the U. S, Government and its people. 

Practice 

Among State, USIA and ICA personnel there is 
greater linguistic ability in French than in many of the 
other languages, and it is a requirement for assignment 
to top-level positions. In addition to the Foreign 
Service Institute and other training facilities, a French- 
language school has been established at Nice. Mandatory 
French Unguage instruction is conducted at certain 
military installations. Voluntary language instruction is 
available at most others. The practice is to employ 
native teachers. 

b. Problem -- U. G. Vehicles 

To minimize resentment against U. S. personnel 
created by their ownership and use of American -made 
vehicles. 

Practice 

State, ICA and USIA have established no special 
administrative practice directed toward this problem. 

To counteract the feeling against American automobiles— 
all easily identified by special ”CF" license plates--the 
U. S. military has conducted the following programs: 
a driving safety courtesy campaign, a U. S. Army Traffic 
Safety Advisory Council which includes French civilian 
community representatives, a command- wide participation 
in "Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents, " a production 
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C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Cond’t) 

of "Highway Follies of 1956" based on driving con- 
ditions in Europe, driver training classes, annual 
vehicle inspections, and the "Operation Lifesaver 
program. These efforts have reduced the number of 
traffic accidents and established the beginning of a 
real understanding on the local levels. 

c. Problem — Local Economy 

To ensure that U. S. personnel and operations 
superimposed on the local economy make a reasonable 
contribution or do not cause an undue strain. 

i 

I 

Practices 

(1) The Embassy has a special Housing Advisor and 
the military a Special Housing Office to assist new 
American personnel in obtaining housing and arranging 
rental agreements. To further ease the housing short- 
age, a family housing construction program has been 
started under the Surplus Commodities Act. 

(2) In order to prevent U. S. goods from appearing 

on the black market, French customs officials are now 
permitted to inspect receiving records at the PX's and 
commissaries to verify actual receipt of goods for- 
warded from APO's. 

(3) There is. some resentment oyer the use of PX's and 
commissaries. Recent agreements providing for the 
sale of French products in PX’s and commissaries at 
export prices should improve this situation. 

1 

(4) Security regulations permitting, programs which 
encourage the advancement of French personnel to 
supervisory positions are being carried out. To 
counteract further the language barrier between local 
employees and U. S. supervisors, local personnel 
are taught the English language. 
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C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Cond't) 


d. Problem -- Community Relations 

To ensure favorable relations between U. S. 
personnel and the local community. 

Practices 

(1) To develop better local relationships an inter-allied 
committee was formed. The committee encouraged 
joint school programs; joint youth activities and 
.arrangements for U. S. personnel to visit French homes. 

The U. S. military now employs French nationals as 
Civilian Commtinity Relations Advisors. Installation 
commanders select the advisors subject to the approval 
of the French Liaison Mission. 

(2) Efforts are being made to improve Franco- American 
relationships by; reaching French and American 
military youth through an exchange of material between 
the U. S. Armed Forces Information Service and the 
French Army newspaper "Le Bled"; increasing emphasis 
on the integration of Boy and Girl Scout activities, 

French and American; responding to requests for 
appearances of U. S. military bands throughout France. 

2 . Problems peculiar to France 

None reported. 
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; SECRET 

GERMANY 

STRENGTH ON JUNE 30, 1957 
Military Personnel - 250, 340 
Civilian Personnel 5, 648 

TOTAL 255, 9CG 

i 

A. BACKGROUND | 

j 

The United States has a large complex of bases in Germany 
and a greater number of troops there than in any other foreign 
country. Despite this fact the problems involved in stationing 
these troops are not as acute as in many other countries. It 
can be generally stated that most Germans are just as desirous 
of having U. S. forces in Germany as Americans are. 

Although this situation may change, it is more likely to do 
. so in a framework of shifting international developments so 
broad that many of our basic concepts would have to undergo 
concurrent revision. The Federal German Government is 
well aware of the dependence of Gentian security on the 
presence of U. S. forces in Germany and on U. S. nuclear 
retaliatory power. A prime object of German policy is to 
insure that U. S. forces remain with them and there is no 
substantial public pressure for their withdrawal. In fact 
a sizeable reduction of these forces at the present time 
woiold produce an adverse reaction artiong Germans. 

' 1 

The U. S. economic aid and refugee relief programs 
and our occupation responsibilities in Germany have 
either been completed or very largely removed from the ^ 

scene. Hence, primary considerations are the attitudes 
and frictions involving U. S. military forces stationed in 
Germany. | 

The presence of U. S. forces in Germany has not 
created unmanageable problems in terms of emotional 
impact on the population. The Army,! the Navy, the 
Air Force, and USIS conduct extensive and active public 
relations programs to facilitate harmonious relations 
between the troops and the population. Although there 
was an upsurge of serious incidents in 1956, the number 
of such occurences has subsided follomng corrective 
measures taken by the Army. Current opinion polls in 
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background (Continued) 

Germany (reported as recently as December 30, 1957, 
in the New York Times ) reflect a relatively favorable 
public attitude toward the beliavior of U. S. troops. There 
are of course isolated unfavorable situations but the 
picture can be said to be good. Incidents will continue to 
occur where there is the greatest concentration of U. S. 
troops, notably in the Kaiserlautern area. The German 
public does seem to be developing a sensitivity to the 
presence of Negro troops. Competition for women 
represents little problem, primarily because there is a 
marked shortage of men in Germany. There is some 
envy and resentment created by the higher Sts,nd 3 rds of 
living of Americans but it is of no great significance. 

The Federal Republic continues to pay support costs 
to the United States and other visiting forces justified by 
the delay in building up Germany's own forces. The 
Bundestag and the general public reluctantly acknowledged 
the necessity of paying such costs through March, 1958. 

If further support costs are insisted upon, it can be 
assumed that the matter will be a most sensitive one as 
regards German political and public opinion. 

In summary, German public sentiment and govern- 
ment attitude will be largely conditioned by the German 
sense of security. As long as a Soviet threat exists and 
German forces are weak, there will be no basic change 
in German attitudes to the continuation of U. S. forces 
at present levels. 
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Total Military 250,340 242,521 ^7, 819 


Total Civilian 

5, 648 

5,514 

- 134 

Grand Total 

255, 988 

! 

248,035 

- 7,953 

DEFENSE 


ii 

\' 


Military Personnel 

250, 340 

i 

242,521 

-7,819 

Civilian Personnel 

4,968 

i 4, 899 

- 69 

TOTAL 

255, 308 

247,420 

- 7,888 
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C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 

lo Common ProblemB 

Problem -r Personnel Factors 

To ensure that U, S, personnel and their de- 
pendents stationed overseas are positively motiva- 
ted and sufficiently knowledgeable of the language, 
culture, laws, and mores of host countries to 
create a more favorable attitude towards the U* S, 
Government and its people. 

Practices 

(1) An extensive indoctrination program for troops 
is begun on shipboard and continues throughout a 
soldier’s tour in Germany by means of films and 

the Troop Information Program, "The Commander's 
Call" provides the base commander the opportunity 
to talk to individuals and point out changing local 
conditions, 

(2) USAFE has established a mandatory language 
program. Instruction is eilso available in military 
educational centers, as well as in elementary and 
high schools, 

(3) Army has undertaken a program to transfer 
those with low IQ's and past records that might 
indicate proneness to crime and accidents, 

(4) USAREUR conducts an active publications pro- 
gram, Titles of pamphlets designed to assist troops 
in adjusting to a foreign environment are: "Travel 
and Recreation in Europe, " "Germany eind Western 
Defense, " "By Our Acts, " "Your Rights and Obli- 
gations in Germany, " "Maneuvers-Rehearsal for 
Victory," "As Others See Us, " "Taxis without 
Trouble" and "Your Weapon Can Kill, " 
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, PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES continued 

i 

(5) USAREUR has an effective off-duty language 
program which includes USAFI courses. Univer- 
sity of Maryland courses and encouragement of 
individual study through publication of typiceJ. 
words and phrases. On-duty l^guage traixiing 
is made aveiilable to officer personnel meeting 
language aptitude qualifications. Limitation of 
funds and military training requirements preclude 
compulsory on-duty language training for all mil- 
itary personnel, 

(6) Commanders encourage troop use of educa- • 
tional facilities available. These include: 159 
Army Education Centers in USAREUR, a branch 
of the University of Maryland (48% of its enroUees 
study languages), and dependent schools which, offer 
language training for all age groups. Formal study 
is supplemented by short on-duty vocabulary drills 

in troop units, and a coordinated radio and newspaper 
program offering language training helps, 

j 

(7) Extensive troop and depenident orientation is 
given to encourage community relations objectives. 
Three or four hours of orientation are given in the 
United States, three or four hdurs upon arrival in 
Europe, and approximately twbnty hours yearly 
thereafter. Subjects include hbst country history , 
customs and traditions, rights: and obligations of 
troops stationed abroad, NATO organization and 
programs, and advice on use of local transportation, 
payment of debts, and other personal problems, 

i 

b. Problem -- Local Economy 

To ensure that U, S, personnel euid operations 
superimposed on the local economy make a reason- 
able contribution and do not cause an un.due strain. 

Practices i 

(1) Practically all Army training team personnel 
live on the economy in proximity to German Army 
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C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Continued) 

installations to which they are assigned. These 
persons must patronize German stores, rent 
German housing, and live, in general, as do Ger- 
man military and civilian personnel, 

t 

(2) Heavily taxed items, like liquor, cigarettes, 
gasoline and coffee are rationed by U, S, forces to 
comply with German requests in return for German 
cooperation regarding teuces on importation of items 
for armed forces use, 

(3) Armed forces regulations have withdrawn 
commissary privileges from many classes of non- 
governmental personnel, thus eliminating a poten- 
tial source of complaint because of local tax loss. 

This practice also applies to PX facilities, 

(4) In general, the wages of local employees and 
their social eind fringe benefits are comparable to 
those paid by loccil business, with rare and minor 
exceptions, 

(5) On-the-j ob training is provided for local per- 
sonnel, with mobile training units brought in if 
necessary. The object is to raise the skill level 

as high as is practicable, English lessons are given 
the workers to facilitate communication with U, S, 
supervisors. There is room for considerable im- 
provement in training these local employees but 
progress is being made, 

c« Problem — U, S« Vehicles 

To minimize resentment against U. S, personnel 
created by their ownership zind use of American-made 
vehicles. 

Practices 

Commeind-wide participation in the "Back the 
Attack on Traffic Accidents" ceunpaign which includes: 
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C, PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIY]E PRACTICES (Continued) 

Use of graph presentations and driver manuals to 

acquaint drivers with European driving conditions 

Sind rules. 

Increased suspension of licenses following offenses. 

Remedial driving classes* 

! 

Vehicle safety inspection] (military and private), 

i 

i 

Radar speed check by military, 

i 

Driver proficiency contests, 
d* Problem -- Community ijelations 

To ensure favorable relations between U, S, per** 
sonnel sind the locsil community. 

Practices 

(I) USAREUR has an extensive and effective commu- 
nity relations program throughout communities adjacent 
to their facilities in Germany* The Commander -in- Chief 
has called upon all Commanders to give emphasis and 
personal attention to community relations activities. 

The Commander-in- Chief hiniself participates in 
numerous activities and gives! endorsement to others. 
Fifty-five Community Advisoi^y Councils have been 
established in cooperation with civilian communities 
to discuss problems and plan joint activities. 

Local commanders are given maximum latitude 
in determining activities best suited to loced communi- 
ties, All Stciff Agencies responsible for development 
of policies suid procedures are required to give full 
consideration to possible impact of actions on the 
community. 

Close coordination ia maintained among the three 
Services, USIS, host governnientcil agencies, the Bonn 
Council, and the German- American Troop Community 
Relations Working Group, ! 
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C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES ( Continued) 

(2) U, S, servicemen are encouraged to accept 
invitations to visit European homes, and American 
families are encouraged to invite Europeans to 
their homes. This cordiality is especially appre- 
ciated during the Christmas holiday season. At 
this time in 1956 over 6, 000 American servicemen 
visited homes of Europeeins, Visits are also ex- 
changed between European school children and U.S, 
Army school children. Private organizations in the 
city of Hamburg on two occasions have invited large 
groups of American servicemen for weekend visits 
as guests to their homes. Such visits have been 
very successful and civilian agencies have promised 
assistance in expanding the idea. The USAREUR-wide 
Christmas community relations activities kbelled 
"OPERATION GOOD CHEER 1957" Included Christmas, 
parties for orphans, visits to homes, and assistance 

to refugees and the aged in the form of charitable 
activities, 

(3) The USAREUR command maintains close work- 
ing relationships with the European press at sll levelsg^ 
USAREUR headquarters recently initiated a press 
tour program for selected editors and publishers 

of the German press association, radio, weekly news 
niagazines, major dadlies, and other publications 
circulated widely throughout Germany, Monitors at 
USAREUR headquarters select daily and weeld.y news- 
papers from which they prepare daily press summaries 
and studies of reaction to the presence of American 
troops. Press relations are generally excellent, 

(4) USAREUR endorses and encourages voluntary 
contributions by Army personnel; during 1956 gifts 
were estimated ^t $175, 000, Recipients included 
hospitals, orphanages, refugee camps, religious 
and civic organizations and homes for the aged. 
Dependent women's groups are especially active in 
this type of work, 
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C, PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Continued) 

Individual participation in local clubs and 
hobby groups — sports, stamp collection, cultural 
and scientific pursuits — is encouraged. Partici- 
pation in local festiveils and holiday celebrations is 
widespread. For the past fiye years, German- Amer- 
ican friendship week has been celebrated in the Fed- 
eral Republic annually, sponsored by 34 German- 
American groups. Thousands of American servicemen 
participate v/ith German neighbors in this event. 

Bands are especially good emissaries, and 
twenty U, S, Army bands have conducted numerous 
public concerts or participated in public events 
during the past year. The all- soldier 7th Army 
Symphony Orchestra has played ninety-eight concerts 
to an estimated audience of 8^ 825 Europeans during 
the past year. The U, S, Arrpy Field Band completed 
a tour of European countries in which forty-three 
concerts were given, | 

I 

Competition between U, S, and German clubs 
includes basketball, soccer, fencing, boxing', field 
hockey, and track and field events. Such activities 
are limited, however, by the degree of proficiency 
of one country’s team in spoyjts typically associated 
with another country, j 

(5) The Chief of MAAG has developed excellent re- 
lations with the local press tlxrough periodic interviews 
and participation in public ceremonies in connection 
with turn-over of U, S, equipment, 

(6) Aside from the organized efforts of the military 
commands, extensive activity is carried on by USIS 
through all media, stressing personal participation 
by Americans -- speakers, musical groups, orches- 
tras, bands, glee clubs, inspection flights and visits, 
and open house daiys at militairy bases, 
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C, PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Continued) 

(7) Damage to public facilities caused by U. S» " 
troops is promptly handled by the U.S. Command 
by reimbursement or whenever possible repsiir 

of the damage, 

(8) In anticipation of increased noise from newer 
airplanes, extensive community relations programs 
have been implemented including: 

(a) Establishing aviation committees with 
base and local personnel; 

(b) Showing films explaining the noise to 
communities; 

(c) Briefing community leaders and ex- 
plaining the noise; 

(d) Giving jet familiarization to the press 
and opinion leaders; 

(e) Giving children tours of jet bases; 

(£) Issuing directives to commanders 
stressing noise control and directing 
booming at altitudes high enough not 
to affect the community; and 

(g) Emphasizing the greater security pro- 
vided by new aircraft, 

(9) Community relations are best where there is 
a maximum of contact between the loccil population 
and troops. Troops are encouraged to join local 
clubs and cultural societies, participate in athletics, 
and attend concerts. Conversely, American athletic 
contests, concerts, and base open houses are well 
attended by Germans. 
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C, PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTIGES( Continued) 

(10) German officials, U* S, military leaders, 
and State and USIA representatives supervise 

the over-all community relations; program. Work- 
ing with this group are councils of mayors. On 
the community level there are also three Area 
Command-level Councils and forty-three sub-area 
or post councils. These last groups meet monthly 
or bi-monthly to plan constructive activities. 

There is also a Europeein Community Relations 
Working Group, meeting quarterly and composed 
of representatives from the USA, USAF, USO, 

State, and USIA, 

ij 

(11) The German Red Cross and the USAF jointly 
sponsor "Operation Kinderlift, " -^hich annually 
flies 10, 000 German refugee children out of Ber- 
lin for vacations in West Germany, 

(12) Service personnel and dependents contribute 
time and make substantial contributions of money 
to local charity activities for benefit of orphanages 
and refugee camps. Wives of all Army personnel 
are encouraged to belong to the local Women's Club 
which is an international organization and sponsors 
monthly teas and luncheons, 

(13) CINCUSAREUR has declared community rela- 
tions to be second in importance only to military 
defense. Both troop and public information pro- 
grams, utilizing all available me ilia, have been 
intensified in the interests of conimunity relations, 

(14) Individual U, S. professional groups periodically 
invite their German counterparts to visit American 
installations and act as hosts during such visits. 

Examples of such group activity are: 

ij 

I 
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(a) Sixty German nurses were invited to the 
U. S, Army Hospital to visit with Amer- 
ican nurses; 

(b) In recognition of the eunniversary of the 

U, S, Army Medical Corps, the U, S. Army 
Hospital was host to 110 German civilian 
doctors for a half day; and 

(c) With the introduction of the new NAC DIAL 
system on the telephone exchanges, a tour 
was arranged for officials of the Deutsche 
Post (German Government Communications 
Department) to visit the nerve center of the 
system and inspect the modern innovations, 

(15) Widespread interest is taken in German orphans 
and school children and all commands arrange for 
them to make occasional visits to American Installa- 
tions,, The following two programs exemplify this 
interest: 

(a) Two hundred fifty Freinkfurt elementary 
and high school German children were 
Invited to be guests at a visit to a U, S, 

Army airstrip near the city. The children 
had the opportunity to examine various 
types of aircrzift and equipment, 

(b) Thirty-five German orphans from West 
Berlin were taken on a day-long excursion 
to visit the U. S, Rhine River Patrol Head- 
quarters in Wiesbaden. 

Zj Problems Peculiar to Germany 
None reported, 
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: GREECE 

STRENGTH ON JUNE 30, 1957 
Military Personnel - 1, 038 
Civilian Personnel - 203 

TOTAL 1,241 

A. BACKGROUND i 

— j 

The attitude of Greece toward the United States is con- 
ditioned by a long history of friendly relations between the 
two countries. The continuing emigration' of many Greeks 
to the United States and the large number of Americans of 
Greek extraction provide close continuing ties. Historically, 
the United States is recognized as having been sympathetic 
toward Greece in its long struggle to achieve national 
independence. In the post-war years, relations between 
Greece and the United States have become particularly 
close because of the large scale program of U. S. military 
and economic assistance which many Greeks believe kept 
their coxantry from falling under Communist domination. 
Consequently, the basic attitude of the Greek Government 
and people is friendly and well disposed toward the United 
States. 

Greece is a weak country, economically and 
militarily. As a result, it has traditionally sought the 
support and protection' of some great power or group of 
powers. Greek foreign policy is based on cooperation 
with the United States, membership in NATp, and 
opposition to Soviet communism, but future attitudes 
depend largely on progress toward a settlement of the 
Cyprus question. The degree of cooperation will also 
be dependent upon the level of U. S. economic and ' 
military aid. Any termination or substantial reduction 
of aid levels to Greece could lead-toia review of U. S. 
operating facilities and to Greek claims that the United 
States was not adequately supporting its NATO ally. In 
addition to political and psychological effects, there 
coxild result a reduction of Greek miUtary effectiveness 
through internal budget cuts. 

Personal relations between U. S. personnel and the 
Greek populace have been uniformly i good. There are 

i 
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GREECE 


sufficient numbers of Greeks who speak fluent English 
that no serious language barrier exists between Americans 
and Greeks. The two nationalities share a common religious 
background andaaltuial heritage of independence and 
freedom. The extrovert personality of the average Greek 
has readily responded to the normally outgoing approach of 
the average American. As a result of these factors* there 
have been no particular problems encountered in establishing 
good personal relations with the Greek public, notwithstanding 
the recent unfortunate incident where certain extremists 
bombed the U5IS library. 


The principal friction between Greece and the United 
States relating to the presence of U. S. personnel in Greece 
arose over the question of privileges granted by the Greek 
Government, which gave all U. S. military personnel in 
Greece the same complete immunity from Greek civil and 
criminal jurisdiction as is enjoyed by diplomatic personnel. 

In this situation U. S. immunity, translated as "extraterri- 
toriality" by the Greeks, became widely resented and 
developed into a local political issue and eventually into 
friction between the two countries. After long negotiations, 
a bilateral understanding based on the standard NATO Status 
of Forces Agreement was signed on September 7, 1956. The 
document provides that (a) U. S. personnel would be liable 
under Greek law for criminal actions, occurring in non-duty 
status, and (b) jurisdiction would be relinquished in cases 
involving civil matters. However, Greece agreed to waive 
its primary right to exercise jurisdiction under Article 7 of 
the NATO Status of Forces Agreement in all cases except 
where Greek authorities determine that it is of 'particular 
importance' that jurisdiction be exercised by Greece. The 
status of the joint U. S. Military Aid Group, however, was not 
affected by the bilateral agreement and it remains a 
potential source of friction. Any economic impact of U. S. 
military facilities in Greece has been minimal. 
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B. PERSONNEL STRENGTH DATA 


Julyl, 1957 
Strength | 


Julyl, 1956 Net 

Estinciated Strength Change 


Total Military 

1,038 

740 

« 290 

Total' Oiviliau 

203 

191 

- 12 

Grand Total 

1,241 

931 

-310 

DEFENSE 


■ 


Military Personnel 

1,036 

740 

-298 

Civilian Personnel 

43 

34 

- 9 

TOTAL 

1,081 

774 

-307 



:tate 




USIA 
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V GREECE 

Ci PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACT ICES 
1. Common Problems 


a. Problem — Personnel Factors 

To ensure that U» S. personnel and their dependents 
stationed overseas are positively motivated and sufficiently 
knowledgeable of the language, culture, laws, and mores 
of host countries to create a more favorable attitude 
towards the U. S. Government and its people. 

Practice 


U. S. military and U. S. civilians receive mandatory 
thirty-hour language courses on duty. An additional 
thirty-hour covirse is available off-duty. Dependents 
are urged to take both. 

b. Problem — Use of Land 

To ensure that U. S. requirements for land are held 
to the absolute minimum consistent with U. S. programs 
and that withdrawal of the land from local use creates 
the least problem for the local government and minimizes 
the impact on the local economy. 

Practice 


In expropriating land for use of U. S. Defense Forces 
the host government was allowing long intervals between 
acqmsition and payment. Informal intervention by U. S. 
authorities sped local administration practices so that 
landowners could be paid more quickly by the host 
government. 

c. Problem -- Local Economy 

To ensure that U. S. personnel and operations 
superimposed on the local economy make a reasonable 
contribution or do not cause an undue strain. 
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C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Cond't) 
Practices i 

(1) Ration quotas have been imposed on the sale in PX 
outlets of soap, cigarettes, IQeenex, toothpaste, soap 

powder, etc. In the interest of better control, a new 
series of gasoline coupons has been issued. Liquor 
purchases are prominently marked. Household effects 
brought in are inventoried, and changes must be 
reported. Punitive action has been taken against 
violators. | 

i 

(2) Current policy is to use Greek contractors ex- 
clusively, and all current contracts are with Greek 
firms, resulting in the exclusive; use of Greek labor 
for construction. In addition, approximately 50% of 
the supply contracts are awarded to Greek firms (the 
remainder go to third country bidders). 

(3) On-the-job training is offered to local personnel, 
along with English language instruction, military 
instruction, and management training for supervisors. 

ij 

(4) Local labor is used insofar as possible for main- 
tenance and operation of machines, buildings and 
grounds, for food service and retail sales. 

i 

Problem -- Jurisdiction | 

To ensure that the rights of JU. S. personnel \mder 
the Constitution are safeguarded, without creating resent- 
ment by needless challenge of the basic sovereignty 
of the host country. ; 

Practices j 

'I 

(1) Absence of authority for the Greek Government to 
exercise any criminal or civil jurisdiction over American 
forces was an increasing source of ill will among the 
local population. The problem was resolved by a Status 
of Forces Agreement.^ 
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GREECE 

C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Cond't) 

(2) To counter unfavorable publicity in the local press, 

USIS sometimes releases courts-martial results. 

(3) U. S. military police patrols, accompanied by 
Greek military police, are sometimes sent into areas 
outside of bases for the purpose of maintaining order 
among thc^ U. S. personnel. 

e. Problem — U. S. Vehicles 

To minimize resentment against U. S. personnel 
created by their ownership and use of American- made 
vehicles. 

Practices 

(1) While liability insurance is not compulsory under 
Greek law, it is required for U. S. forces personnel who 
have private vehicles registered under the XA series of 
Greek license plates. 

(2) The Air Force has assigned a non-commissioned 
officer as full time safety technician. V/hen the accident 
rate was high in 1956, all private driving was suspended 
for four days by the Air Base Commander. A midnight 
curfew was inaugurated, which is still in effect for 
lower grades. Those under twenty-five must have 
approval to buy a car, and disciplinary action is taken 
against negligent drivers. Accident prones have been 
deprived of driving privileges. 

f. Problem -- Community Relations 

To ensure favorable relations between U. S. personnel 
and the local community. 
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I GREECE 


C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Cond't) 
Practices 

{!) Dependents are very active in several fields which 
have produced concrete results. American women's 
clubs participate in many chartmble and cviltural 
activities which create good will. Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout organizations in Greece have very comprehensive 
programs designed to promote better relations and 
their activities outside the metropolitan area have been 
most effective in reaching an element of the Greek 
population which does not usually come into contact 
with Americans. Charitable work done by Scout 
organizations, particularly during the Christmas 
season, has recieved very favorable publicity in the 
Greek press. In nearly all adverse newspaper 
publications the target has been U. S. policy (Cyprus 
issue is a case in point) rather than U. S. personnel 
actions . 

(2) USIS publicizes humanitarian acts of U. S. Armed 
Forces, such as delivery of eniergency vaccine from 
Germany by jet plane and evacuation of disabled children 
from mountainous area by Sixth Fleet helicopter. USIS 
is notified of "incidents” involving U. S. forces often 
before Greek journalists learn of them and this helps 
minimize adverse news-treatment. Wives of American 
personnel cooperate in a range of community welfare 
and humanitarian projects. | 

2. Problems Peculiar to Greece 

■ II. I I ■ ■ — — i| 

None reported. | 
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ICELAND 

STRENGTH ON JUNE 30, 1957 
J4ilitary Personnel - 5,326 
Civilian Personnel - 252 

TOTAL 5, 578 

A* BACKGROUND 

Iceland*s strategically important geographic position 
and its membership in NATO is well established and suffi- 
ciently accepted by the majority of the population to have 
given a moderate, limited sense of collective security to 
the populace as a whole. Moreover, suspicions of Soviet 
motives have grown in proportion to the growth of Iceland's 
economic dependency on the East. The prestige of the 
United States in Iceland is generally high. Tempering this, 
however, is a suspicion that the United States with its 
tremendous power and influence might tend to overwhelm 
their little islaiid unless the Icelanders are extremely care- 
ful in all their dealings with Americans, 

The Icelandic Communist party received nearly 20% 
of the popular vote in recent elections and makes every 
effort to escploit Iceland’s feeling of isolationism and dis- 
like for certain aspects of American culture to encourage 
resentment against the United States. Its concentrated 
propaganda efforts have been only moderately successful. 
\7hile Communist and some nationalist elements often dis- 
play hostility toward Americans, a substantial majority of 
Icelanders are receptive to friendly relations with Ameri- 
cans if they are treated as equals and especially if Ameri- 
cans display an appreciation of Icelandic history and 
culture, 

ViTorld V7ar II emd the Air Age have brought Icelcinders 
into immediate contact with many previously imknown aspects 
of V/estern culture. As a result, Iceland has had to assimi- 
late rapidly certain aspects of ein alien culture, particularly 
those of a material naturel Although U. S, military per- 
sonnel are generally restricted to the base area, it has been 
impossible, under, the circumstances, for Iceland to prevent 
many members of its population from coming into contact 
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i, “ 

BACKGROUND (Continued) 

.1 

with Americans mid thereby absorbing some aspects o£ 
Western civilization. Some irritation and resentment of 
American culture, especially among older elements of 
the Icelandic population, has been inevitable. 

There is some Icelandic jealousy of American PX 
and commissary privileges on the mUitary base but this 
is not ah important issue. More important to Icelanders 
working at the base is the attitude of American per sopnel# 
especially U, S. civilimi construction personnel in super<- 
visory positions^ and it. is therefore ;imperative that this 
attitude remain sympathetic and corhprehensive, 

. _ !l . 

USIS carries on a tailored program through its press, 
motion picture, information center, exhibits, exchange of 
persons and visiting artists activities. Each of these activi- 
ties has shown favorable tangible results, 

' ’ ■ !i 

ICA has a small but active technical assistance pro- 
gram with an annual budget of about $100, 000, operated 
presently under direction of the Economic Counselor of 
Embassy, Approximately 50% of these funds are used for 
training Icelanders for special skills required for the con- 
struction and maintenance of the dcfpnse facilities, there- 
by making possible additional employment of Icelcinders on 
the military base. The ICA programs are considered 
highly effective in promoting understanding between 
Icelanders and Americans at Keflavik, They provide 
Icelanders with a feeling oi pride that they are able to - 
take on greater responsibilities in connection with con- 
struction and maintenance activities at the base. In addi- 
tion, since March, 1956, the United States through ICA has 
made available to Iceland in direct dollar loans and indirect 
credits of other currencies the equivalent of $18.6 million 
for major projects. 
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ICELAND 

B. PERSONNEL STRENGTH DATA 



July 1, 1957 
Strength 

July 1, 1958 Net 

Estimated Strenirth Chanse 

Total Military 

5,326 

4, 983 

343 

Total Civilian 

252 

273 "A 

21 

Grand Total 

5,578 

5,256 

322 
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Military Personnel 

5,326 

4,983 

343 

Civilian Personnel 

231 

250 -A 

19 

TOTAL 

5,557 

5,233 

324 


STATE 

.... 

17 

■■■'• - 

17 


0 . 

ICA 

-> 


0 


2 

-A 

2 



USIA 


4 


4 


0 


25X1 


25X1 
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1CE1.AND 

C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 

;| 

I, Common Problems 

a* Problem «••• Personnel Eactors 

To ensure that U, S. personnel cmd their depend- 
ents stationed overseas are positively motivated and 
sufficiently knowledgeable of; the language, culture, 
laws and mores of host countries to create a more 
favorable attitude towards the U, S, Government and 
its people, 

i 

Practices 

(1) Reports from the country indicate that the U, S, 
Government agencies are not giving adequate recogni- 
tion, in making their selections of personnel to serve 
in Iceland, to the \musual na^re of the Icelandic 
people. The latter, with a highly developed sense 
of self-reliance, are extremply sensitive to any 
form of guidance or direction that may be construed 
as interference. This characteristic calls for the 
selection of individuals possessing the utmost tact 
and skill for dealing with Icelanders, All agencies 
must therefore use extreme bare in selecting per- 
sonnel assigned to Icel 2 ind, In view of the isolation, 
darkness, and unfavorable climate, which exists 
during most of the year, greater than normal empha- 
sis must be placed on the physical and psychological 

strength of all personnel assigned to this country, 

|i 

(E) All military personnel^ immodV'.tely upon 
arrival, receive a two-hour indoctrination lecture, 

A second indoctrination program is received upon 
reporting to the assigned unit. These programs 
cover Icelandic laws, custonis eind agreements, to- 
ipther with the policies of the Defense Force regard- 
ing conduct, 5 

j 

(3) There is an Icelandic language program on the 
Base TV, Voluntary language classes on the Base 

i 
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ICELAND 

C. ■ PROBLExVIS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Continued) 

are conducted by an Icelandic civilian at a cost of $20 
per person per course of 10 weeks duration. 

(4) There are weekly guided tours by bus during 
the summer months to nearby areas of scenic or 
historical interest. These are sponsored by the Base 
Service Club from non-appropriated funds. Food and 
lodging are paid by the individual, 

(5) Military personnel who prove to be vmdesirable 
are removed from the host country through military 
procedures. Civilian personnel who prove undesirable 
arc removed at the employer's ejqpense, provided 
they have completed the prescribed overseas tour, 
otherwise they are removed at their own expense. 

To ensure that U. S. personnel and operations 
superimposed on the local economy make a reasonable 
contribution or do not cause an undue strain. 

Practices 

(1) Indigenous labor requirements are made known 
to the local Icelandic Hiring office, a government 
operated agency, which in turn refers applicants to 
the prospective employer for interview, 

(2) There are present in Iceland certain dependents 
of U, S. civilian and military personnel entirely on 
the responsibility of the employee, that is iir an 
"unauthorized status, " These persons are not per- 
mitted to enter the "Agreed Area, " Icelanders who 
work and live "on-post" (the "Agreed Area") get 
commissary food at special -prices, not over the 
counter, but through agreed-upon procedures relating 
to payment of wages. 
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ICELAND 


C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Continued) 

(3) All U. S, consumer goods are contraband out- 
side the "Agreed Area"; all vehicles are therefore 
searched upon departure, i 

(4) Responding to the Icelandic Government’s desire 
that U. S, dependents not bo jiermitted to live on the 
economy, the U, S, Army restricts assignment of 
dependents to the number that can be accomi-nodated 
on the military installation. 

c. Problem — Community P>.elations 

To ensure favorable relations between U, S. 
personnel and the local community. 

Practices | 

(1) At the insistence of the Icelandic government 

not more than 6% of Army unit’s population (in- 
cluding dependents) may be outside the "Agreed 
Area" at any one time, | 

I 

(2) Curfew imposed upon U, S, Forces personnel 
and their dependents who reside in the "Agreed 
Area" reflects the general attitude of the Icelandic 
Government, i, e, , keeping social contact to the 
absolute minimum. Further, the Government has 
made it clear that it does not desire support of 
charities, or charitable acts, from U, S, military 
agencies or individuals. The Defense Command, 
therefore, forbids participation in such activities, 

(3) Army personnel are required to be in uniform 
when outside the "Agreed Area" for ready identifica- 
tion and to minimize the prospect of vuidefined 
charges, 

3 

1 

3 

J 

I 

) 
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PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Continued) 


• Problem peculiar to Iceland 


Problem -- Assignment of Negro Troops 


The Icelandic Government has requested that 
Negro troops not be assigned to that country. 

Practice 

Although it is Department of Defense policy to 
make overseas assignments without regard to race, 
creed, or color, the request of the Icelandic Govern- 
ment is honored. 
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TOTAL 267 


A. BACKGROUND 

With the exception of the common revolutionary 
experience, historical and cultural ties between the United 
States and Indonesia have not been strong. A 300-year 
period of Dutch colonialism precluded any significant 
intercourse between the American and Indonesian people 
xintil after V7orld War II. Personal relations between the 
two peoples are still relatively restricted. Only about 
2,000 Americans are presently in the country. 

Indonesia is intensely anti-colonialist in outlook and 
therefore remains suspicious of Western powers as it 
strives for a neutral and nonalignmeht position between the 
Communist bloc and the Western powers. Indonesia lacks 
political maturity, administrative ank technical skills, 
and has a very low standard of livingl Indonesians are 
eager for the assistance of the United States and other 
advanced nations in improving these bonditions. An effec- 
tive propaganda program against the United States and 
Western powers is being carried on by the Indonesian Com- 
munist party and by the Commvinist diplomatic representa- 
tion in Indonesia. i 

I 

Private American enterprises, particularly oil 
installations and rubber estates, make a substantial con- 
tribution to the Indonesian economy. Although the prob- 
lems of these companies have been rnany, they have 
managed to maintain reasonably good relationships with 
the Indonesian government and people. The U. E. eco- 
nomic assistance program to the country has demonstrated 
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A . BACKGROUND (Continued) 

U. S. willingness to help Indonesia improve the living 
standard of its people.. Such assistance has: been eagprly 
sought and well received by Indonesians. 
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! 

B, PERSONNEL STRENGTH DATA ! 



July 1, 1957 July 1, 1958 

Strength PJstimated Streneth 

Net 

Chancre 

Total Military 

33 

31 

2 

Total Civilian 

254 

283 

4 - 29 

Grand Total 

287 

!-314- 
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Military Porsonnel 

33 

31 

1 

1 

- 2 

Civilian Personnel 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

33 

31 

1 

- 2 


STATE 

70. 

70 

. . 

0 

ICA 

161 

188 

4 - 



USIA 

23 

' i 

■A 2 

K1 
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C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 


lo Common Problems 

P’J^oblem Personnel Factor s 

To ensure that U, S, personnel and their depend- 
ents stationed overseas are positively motivated and 
sufficiently knowledgeable of the language, culture, 
laws and mores of host countries to create a more 
favorable attitude towards the U» S, Government and 
its people# 

Practices 

(1) Because of current strained relations between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands and the hostilities and 
sensitivities created during the colonial and post- 
colonial period, care must be taken in assigning 
personnel to Indonesia. State, U5IA and ICA care- 
fully screen all individuals. Recently -naturalized 
citizens of Dutch origin and those whose spouses are 
Dutch by birth are not usually selected. Americans 
who are fluent in the Dutch language are counselled 
against general use of the Icuiguage, A Dutch name, 
or recent service in the Netherlands, is not con- 
sidered as necessarily militating against service in 
tidonesia. 

(2) The agencies concentrate efforts on orientation 
at headquarters and at the post, stressing the history 
of Dutch-hidonesian relationships and the importance, 
particularly at this time, of adjustment to these 
relationships, 

(3) In view of the high tide of nationalism and 
Indonesian sensitivity (comparable to a national in- 
feriority complejc), it is considered very desirable 
to have American personnel in the country who can 
speak Indonesian, It is reported that all officers 
assigned to the Soviet Embassy can speak the language 
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C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Continued) 

at the time of their assignment. Courses in the 
language have been scheduldd by the Foreign Service 
Institute for Fiscal Year 1958 and 1959; both State 
and U3LY have assigned personnel to take these 
courses, ICA's post report: includes a selection of 
the essential sentences and phrases which all 
assignees are urged to learn before arrival at post. 

The three agencies encourage all officers to obtain 
a worlcing laiowlcdge of hidonesian as soon as possible 
after arriving at the post, i 

Problem ~ Local Economy 

To ensure that U, 3, personnel and operations 
superimposed on the local econonay make a reasonable 
contribvition or do not cause cm undue strain. 

Practice | 

The Indonesians resent Jemployment of resident 
Chinese by the civilian agencies, who in the past 
have hired them in clerical, maintenance, and other 
administrative functions because of the lack of 
skilled hidonesians to fill such positions. The agencies 
are attempting to confine their employment of locals 
to native hidonesians wherever possible, even though 
pre-service and in-service training slows down the 
work of the missions, | ! 

I 

2, Problems Peculiar to Indonesia 
None reported, 

i 

j 

I 

i 

( 

i 
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A. BACKGROUND 


SECRET IRAN 

STRENGTH ON JUNE 30,1957 
Military Personnel ■■ 477 
Civilian Personnel -582 

TOTAL 1,059 


Despite an historical basis for suspicion of things "foreign,” the 
Iranian Government has willingly entered into mutual security and aid 
programs with the United States. These programs contribute to the 
strength of the Iranian forces charged with the maintenance of internal 
security and national defense, to the capacity of the Iranian people for 
economic and social development, and to the political strength and 
qucility of the Iranian Government. As a result, U. S. agencies having 
activities in Iran have been fortunate in enjoying a generally close and 
friendly association with the government, the people, and the press. 

It is difficult to assess which of the various programs has had the 
most favorable impact insofar as U.S. policies and the presence of 
U.S. citizens are concerned. The military assistance program, par- 
ticularly that portion devoted to equipping Iranian armed forces with 
modern weapons, has atrracted the interest of the Shah and top govern- 
ment leaders. The relationships of the general pvb.uc with Americans 
have been largely through the country- wide U. S. -sponsored agriculture, 
education, and public health programs. 


Since Iran shares a common problem with many other countries, 
a dearth of technical and managerial skills, the technical assistance 
program may be expected, to have a significant effect over the years 
and engender an increasing volume of good will for the United States. 
Every U.S. technician involved in a technical cooperation project has 
been specifically requested and accepted by the Government of Iran. 
The USIA public information program is of particular value in making 
U.S. programs and motivations fully appreciated. 

The mere presence of relatively large groups of Americans in 
Teheran and other urban population centers has not resulted in con- 
troversy either in the political milieu or in the press. Competition 
for housing, which in the urban areas has been unavoidable, has not 
resvilted in any serious displacement insofar as the marginal housing 
and low income groups of Iranians are concerned. Significant labor 
shortages have not occurred, although foreseeable build-ups of some 
aspects of the military construction programs may have limited and 
localized effects. 
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Relations between individual Iranians and Americans have been 
limited by the cultural and language differences, USOM and Embassy 
personnel are thoroughly indoctrinated regarding the importance of 
strict observance of local customs, particularly as they pertain to 
religion. Realistic rates for currency exchange minimize the likeli- 
hood of black market activities. 

Some concern has recently been expressed over the absence of 
any formal jurisdictional arrangements for U. S. military personnel 
in Iran. The present informal, exclusive jurisdictional arrangement 
ei’i'joyed by the United States in Iran has not resulted in any embarrass- 
ment or problems, and any endeavor to achieve formal underwriting 
of existing informal arrangements could well Iprove to be retrograde 
in effect. 

In summary, an unusually favorable climate now encompasses the 
presence of U.S. personnel in Iran. The Shah points to this American 
"presence" as indicative of U.S. support cind as justification for his 
abandonment of Iran’s traditional neutrality in favor of joining the 
Baghdad Pact and orienting the country to thelWest. The concern of 
the Iranians is directed toward any actual or apparent v/ithdrawal of 
U.S. personnel from the area. Offers of technical assistance from the 
Soviets have been refused on the grounds that such assistance was 
already being given by U.S. technicians. The Iranians are a mercurial 
people, however, capable of complete reversals of attitudes should any 
development occur which affects their strong seneo of nationalism or 
their' pride of race and indopendencoc A serious political crisis in the 
Middle East Involving Iran could, therefore, bring about a precipitous 
change of attitude not only toward the United States, but also toward 
the West. I 
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B. PERSONNEL STRENGTH DATA 


July 1, 1957 July 1, 1958 Net 

Strength Estimated Strength Change 


Total Military 

477 

470 


7 

Total CiviUan 

582 

647 

L 


Grand Total 

1,059 

1, 117 
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Military Personnel 

477 

470 

- 

7 

Civilian Personnel 

123 

152 

L 

29 

TOTAL 

600 

622 


22 


25X1 


STATE 

117 

117 

0 

ICA 

310 

350 

/ 40 


25X1 


USIA 32 28 - 4 

I I 25X1 
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i IRAN 

C, PROBLEMS AND ADIvllNISTRATIVE PRACTICES 

I 

1, Common Problems 

a. Problem — Personnel Factors 

i 

To ensure that U, S, personnel and their de- 
pendents stationed overseas are positively 
motivated and sufficiently knowledgeable of the 
language, culture, laws, and mores of host coun- 
tries to create a more favorable attitude towards 
the U, S« Government and its peopleo 

I 

Practices 

I ^ 

(1) Elimination of the language barrier is a 
basic problem which receives special emphasis. 
Courses in both English and Farsi are offered 
by the Iran-American Society, Stressing joint 
study, lectures are given which deal with such 
topics as the social, scientific, literary, cul- 
tured, industrial, public, commercial, and educa- 
tional progreims of Iran and the United States, 

(2) At six-month intervals, orientation courses 
of one-week duration are conducted. Attendance 
by Army personnel is mandatory, Iranian customs, 
culture, commerce, and beliefs are emphasized. 
Courses are conducted by fully qualified American 
said Iranian lecturers. Semi-annually a four-hour 
ARMISH-MAAG lecture is presented which is de- 
voted largely to proper American conduct in Iran, 
The lecture-orientation course program is con- 
sidered to be effective, 

i 

(3) U, S, Army personnel are urged to read the 
following: 

Iran, Past and present (Wilbur) 
Introduction to Iran (Groseclose) 

Pageant in Persia (Filmor) 

I Sing in the Wilderness (Surafgar) 

The Unveiling (Payne) 

Hadji Baba of Isfahan (Morier) 

Strange Lzinds and Peoples (Douglas) 
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IRAN 

C. problems and administrative PRACTICES ( Continue d) 
b* Problem ~~ Local Economy 

To ensure that U, S, personnel and opera- 
tions superimposed on the local economy maJte 
a reasonable contribution or do not cause an 
undue strain. 

Practice 

Competition for scarce housing, a potential 
irritant for ARMISH and I^^IAAG personnel, is 
alleviated by strict rules requiring the utilization 
of the American Embassy’s housing service, 
Iranian personnel are employed to assist in 
appointments with landlords, inspections, and 
preparation of leases. This is considered by 
the Army to be an effective practice in avoiding 
misunderstzindings that could undermine other- 
wise satisfactory community rel?i,tionship8. 

Problem — Community Relations 

To ensure favorable relations between U, S, 
personnel and the local community. 

Practices 

(1) USIS coordinates all officieil Americcin press 
releases, and other agencies do not maintain 
direct relations with the Iranian press 2 ind radio, 
ARMISH— MAAG maintains an Armed Services 
Radio Station having an estimated audience of 
35, 000. 

(2) A proposed U, S, radio station at Teheran 
will be a factor in increasing Iranian under stand- 
ing of the American way of life. 
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IRAN 

i 

j 

C, PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Continued) 

(3) Participation in local civic and charitable 
organizations is extensive. For example, the 
proceeds of a recent movie were presented to 
two orphanages at Tehran, ARjMISH-MAAG 
publicizes and supports all charitable events, 

. All military personnel are encouraged to seek 
membership in the Iran- American Society, a 
Teherein ci>dc organization established to de- 
velop understanding and friendly relations be- 
tween Iranians and Americans, 

I 

2, Problems Peculiar to Iran 
None reported, I 
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ITALY 

STRENGTH ON JUNE 30, 1957 
Military Personnel - 10,221 
Civilian Personnel - 795 

TOTAL 11, 016 


A. BACKGROUND 

The popular impression of the United States in Italy is still 
one of almost legendary wealth, power, freedom, and generosity. Most 
Italians view the United States as a country not to be foared-'but as a friendly 
one from which many benefits have come. This attitude stems somewhat 
from the large emigration from mainland and insular Italy to the United 
States since the turn of the century, but also is due in part to a substan- 
tial majority of Italians who want at all costs to preserve Italian freedom 
and therefore to avoid absorption into the Soviet bloc. Italian foreign 
policy is based on reliance on NATO and close bilateral collaboration 
with the United States, Witb Yugoslavia considered committed to the East, 
and with Soviet bases in Albania, only a few miles from the Italian coast, 
Italian governments and the democratic parties which support them require 
the physical presence of U.S. forces as a stabilizing force and guarantee. 

There is public esteem for U. S, military forces and the U.S. 
civilians who work for U.S. Government agencies in Italy. The Italian 
Government minimizes incidents that occur, public relations arc excellent. 
Our troops, by their behavior, their wearing of civilian clothes off duty, 
their pursuit of family interests in the company or under the open scrutiny 
of Italians, have all caused feelings of mutual understanding to develop. 

On the negative side, the automobile accident rate among U.S. forces in 
Iteily is high enough to cause concern, although not higher than the general 
average for the areas in v/hich they are stationed. Though the Communists 
(nvumbering more than 1,500,000) sometimes criticize the U. S. presence 
in Italy, our role is generally accepted and has never been a real issue. 

On the economic side, the presence of U.S. military forces 
has not caused shortagesof local goods or labor. On the contrary, because 
there are, 1,500,000 unemployed in Italy, hiring local labor gives the 
Italian economy much needed zind appreciated relief. There have been few 
problems connected with the utilization of land by U.S, forces. The most 
important individual problem was settled when the persons whose liveli- 
hoods would have vanished v/ith the absorption of the land into an American 
base were promised employment on the base. Special arrangements were 
made for the development of a non- Communist labor 'cooperative, La 
Portuale, in Leghorn to handle the cargoes received by American troops 
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in Italy. The American Embassy at Rome has made clear the U.S. poli- 
tical interest in retaining La Portuale in operation, and the U.S. Govern- 
ment, through other programs in Italy, has promoted the cause of free 
trade unions against their Communist competitors. 

I 

In addition to the extensive activities of USIS, which have 
been recognized as especially effective, the following other U.S. programs 
zmd activities have maintained or improved a fayorable attitude toward 
U. S. citizens in Italy: 

i 

(a) The Military Defense Assist ance Program, under 
which some $1. 6 billions of military equipment, supplies and 
training have been invested in Italian defense forces in order to 
bring the forces up to agreed NATO force goals. 

(b) The Off-Shore Procurement Program, designed to pro- 
vide in Italy a source of supply for NATO forces and a military- ^produc- 
tion-base capable -o£ expaxtsioii in tinle bf-^war and to render a’ dej^ree 

of economic assistance, 

(c) The Facilities Assistance Progra m, which has 
sought to develop in Iteily plant production or repair facilities 
which could be used for the benefit of all NATO forces. 

(d) The PL-480 Programs . These have made possible 
assistance in two ways. They have provided needed surplus agricul- 
tural commodities without expenditure of foreign exchange and have 
generated substantial lira funds for econotxiic development loans. 

The programs also have provided surplus agricultural products to 
supplement the Italian school lunch program which is now progres- 
sing through its third year. The latter phase of the PL-480 program 
has not only b een beneficial to the children of Italy but has provided 
some of the best and most widespread publicity the U. S. has re- 
ceived in Italy. The distribution of surplus commodities through 
voluntary agencies under the PL-480 Title III program has also 
been worthwhile because it has appreciably relieved the burdens of 

a significant segment of the poorest classes of Italian people. 

In summary, U. S. prestige in Italy has been well established 
over a long period of time. The Embassy at Rorhe however states that 
events oc curing during the fall of 1957, such as the Soviet ICBM, Sputnik, 
and Soviet penetration of Syria on the one hand, and the Little Rock affair, 
the Vanguard failure and the Presidentls illness on the other, produced a 
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genuine if temporary falling off in the Italian public’s confidence in U.S. 
leadership. During recent months the Italian Communists have attempted 
to develop a strong press campaign in an effort to gain popular support 
for the Soviet proposals for a general arms reduction, a ban on nuclear 
tests and the ouster of all foreign troops from national territories. 
Despite the fact that the Italian people are strongly opposed on ethical 
^d humanitarian grounds to the use of nuclear weapons, and despite the 
fact that the Communists* campaigns have had an opportunity to deepen 
Italian concern and anxiety over atomic v/arfare, they have not developed 
enough force to alter drastically Italy's present defense and foreign poli- 
cies and favorable attitudes toward the United States . 
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B. PERSONNEL STRENGTH DATA 



July 1, 1957 
Strength 

July 1, 1958 
Estimated Strength 


Net 

Change 

Total Military 

10,221 

10,372 


151 

Total Civilian 

795 

878 

-4- 

83 

Grand Total 

11, 016 

11, 250 

i 


234 

DEFENSE 





Military Personnel 

10,221 

10,372 

4 - 

151 

Civilian Personnel 

467 

575 

-f 

108 

TOTAL 

10,688 

10,947 


259 


STATE 

260 

256 - 4 






rcA 

20 

7 - 13 






USIA 

48 

40 - 8 
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SECRET ITALY 

problems and administrative practi ces 

1. Common P roble ms 

a. Problem -- Personnel Factors 

To ensure that U. S. personnel and their dependents sta- 
tioned overseas are positively motivated: and sufficiently 
knov/ledgeable of the language, culture, lav/s, and mores of 
host countries to create a more favorable attitude towards the 
U. S. Government and its people.^ 

Practices 


(1) SETAF conducts an orientation and indoctrination program 
in Italian history and customs for military personnel, 

(2) Italian language is taught in all SETAF schools, through 
clubs. University of Maryland extension courses, private 
tutors, and on duty for selected personnel. 

b. Problem -- Local Economy 

To ensure that U. S. personnel and operations superimposed 
on the local economy make a reasonable contribution or do not 
cause an vindue strain. 

Practices 


(1) Free trade unions complained through the Ministry that the 
authorities at Camp Darby were anti-union and. had refused to 
discuss legitimate complaints with representatives of the unions. 
As a result of discussions between the Embassy and SETAF, the 
official Army position was made clear. While prohibited from 
organizational activities during working hours, free unions are 
permitted to function at Camp Darby, and personnel officers are 
available at all times to discuss grievances with their represen- 
tatives. 

(2) Local Italian labor is paid in accordance with wage rate 
surveys which establish parallels with local wage rates for 
similar types of work. 
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(3) The black market exists in the Naples area but is considered 
to be almost non-existent elsewhere. Rationing and periodic sur- 
veys are effected to insure control. 

(4) Contractors are all local. Construction supplies are appro- 
ximately 90% local. The remainder are lessentially special U. S. 
materials. All labor is local. 

(5) Training films of a technical nature having civilian applica- 
tion to various local labor groups are provided. 

c. Problem — Jurisdiction 


To ensure that the rights of U. S. personnel under the 
Constitution are safeguarded, without creating resentment by 
needless challenge of the basic sovereignty of the host country. 

Practices 


(1) A study of incidents in Naples showed that many occurred 

because of the language barrier. A join^ Italian Policy and Navy 
Shore Patrol was set up, backed by a bi-Ungual Italian Police 
Officer, and where possible, English-speaking Italian policemen 
were put on the beat with the SP's. | 

(2) The legal officers maintain close coritact with local prosecut- 
ors on problems of the military commands in maintaining dis- 
cipline and morale. The commands cooperate fully with police 

in the maintenance of discipline. This includes specific local 
arrangements for the use of military police and dual patrols of 
the Carabinieri and the Military Police. 

] 

Problem -- U. S. Vehicles 

To minimize resentment against U. S. personnel created by 
their ownership and use of American- made vehicles. 

Practices 

(1) The automobile accident rate is no higher than the general 
average for various areas, but accidents involving Americans 
receive disproportionate press play. The impression is given 
that a great many such accidents occur involving Americans' , 
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driving "luxurious” cars. All commands have instituted auto- 
mobile safety inspections, special traffic courts, severe 
penalties and careful indoctrination, 

(2) All installations conducted press tours to demonstrate the 
vehicle registration program. Volunteers from among the nev/s 
media representatives were invited to have their cars go through 
the inspection procedure, 

(3) Italian drivers are employed to the maximum practicable 
extent for operation of official vehicles. This definitely reduces 
criticism of the U. S. Army deriving from vehicle accidents. 

e. Problem -- Community Relations 

To ensure favorable relations between U. S. personnel and 
the local community. 

Practices 

(1) U. S. commands in Italy act \inder the general direction of 
the Embassy in developing their local programs of troop-com- 
munity relations. USIS consults periodically Vv'ith the military 
representatives and appropriate Embassy elements on problems 
affecting troop- community relations, assists in the development 
of projects to resolve difficulties and whenever advisable, con- 
centrates its activities in areas where American military forces 
are located. Specific USIS activities include the distribution of 
publications on U. S. history and present American issues, the 
establishment of centers of American studies cmd courses of 
American studies in Italian laniversities, the distribution of 
American periodicals, and the exchange of persons. 

(2) SETAF accepts invitations to participate appropriately in com- 
munity activities. Band concerts are given frequently for Italian 
audiences as a part of religious and civic celebrations, parti- 
cularly in small towns. 

(3) American personnel participate frequently in both official 
and personal relationships with their Italian counterparts -- 
teachers, students, doctors, dentists, chaplains, law enforce- 
ment officials, lawyers, and judicial authorities. 
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(4) In order to gain Italian understanding and support for SETAF, 
NATO, and the United States, the information program is based 
on four factors; 

(a) Intensive indoctrination of SETAF personnel and 
extensive publicizing of these activities to the 
Italian public; 

|l 

(b) Specific programs -- releases, conference, and 
press tours -- for specific problems, letting the 
Italian public know what is being done by Americans 
to correct or cilleviate unpleasant situations; 

(c) Public and private charities which almost auto- 
matically result in good public relations and 
publicity; and 

(d) Development of "People-to-People (personal 
contacts) relationships in fields of common 
interests. 

(5) In September 1957, "Feople-to-People" councils were 
established at each installation, with military , civilian employee 
and deper.dent membership. The councils report and exchange 
ideas on what can be done voluntarily to increase personal con- 
tacts in fields of common interest. This' program is an extension 
of existing community relations programs. 

(6) One of the major contributors to the SETAF community 
relations program is the SETAF Army Band. It is a command 
policy to have the band participate in Italian community programs 
when invited to do so and when the programs are hot of a com- 
mercial nature. Once the band is schedvued for a program the 
band leader contacts the local sponsor and requests that the local 
band, if any, be invited to attend the event. The local maestro is 
also given a personal invitation to conduct ih.& SETAF Band in any 
number on the program. 

(7) U. S. military and their dependents participate in local 
civic and charitable organizations: 

(a) Officer, NCO, EM Wives* Clubs invite Italian 
Women's groups to social and cultural events. 

All U.S. military families live in Italian neigh- 
borhoods; there are no "Little Americas." 
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(b) Italian military, ecclesiatical, and civic 
officials are invited to attend social events 
and demonstrations, such as Organizations 
Day, and Armed Forces Day. 

(c) Units, clubs and youth groups engage in year- 
round charitable activities, particularly for 
institutions such as orphanages. Boys Town, 
and "old folks'* homes. Many units have 
"adopted" orphanages for monthly support, 
and their Christmas activities expand their 
monthly charity programs. Such charities 

to orphans and old people are channelled 
through recognized Italian agencies. The 
latter, rather than the command, publicizes 
the practice. This makes a more palatable 
and acceptable contribution to understanding 
in the public press, 

(8) CG, SETAF , directed the organization of a Community Rela- 
tions Council at each installation for free exchcinge of thought on 
mutual problems. Cash incentive awards are paid to Italians 
for ideas, suggestions, and efforts toward improvement of com- 
munity relations. 

(9) The U. S. forces and individuals are always willing to assist 
the local government and disaster stricken individuals and make 

a practice of acceding to requests for or volunteering assistance. 
For example, the command assisted in recent snow disasters in 
Italy, and when called upon by a local editor to assist a paralytic 
who was in dire need of a wheel chair, a chaplain contacted mem- 
bers of his congregation and a donation was made. 

(10) Full advantage is taken of the opportunities for developing 
good community relations through press briefings and news 
releases. For example; 

(a) Daily releases are made in the Italian language and 
journalistic style to Italian media on command acti- 
vities such as troop information orientations being 
given, ceremonies, American holidays and customs, 
cultural activities and hobbies, Lira expenditures in 
Italy, awards, construction projects , safety cam- 
paigns and charities. 
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(b) An "open door" policy is practiced for all unclassified 
material to permit Italian media to obtain material with 
which to tell the American story to their readers and 
thus satisfy natural curiosity existing in Italy. Press 
conferences, and tours are set up for special programs, 
particularly those pertaining to "problems." Italian 
communist media representatives are excluded from 
information furnished, to other media representatives. 

j 

(c) Press tours are conducted of the 'dependent school system, 
with particular emphasis on the Italian language classes. 
This is a continuing project throughout the school year. 
Also, a press tour of the construction program was under- 
taken. This tour and its accompanying briefing stressed 
the expenditures being made by SETAF and how that money 
was flowing into the local economy. The utilization of 
local labor was also emphasized.' 

i 

(d) Prior to the move of Hq SETAF from Camp Darby in 
Leghorn to Verona, the local Verona nsvisiEaedia repre- 
sentatives were given a detailed briefing on the move. 

It was pointed out that the move would cause no large- 
scale dismissals of Italian personnel. It was further 
explained that each employee affected by the move would 
have the opportunity to transfer tp Verona if they so 
desired and that they would receive salary protection 
(salaries in Verona are generally lower than in Leghorn). 
Not one Italian employee lost his position through this 
move. Employees desiring to stay in Leghorn were ab- 
sorbed in the SETAF Support Command. The move to 
Verona was planned with all publip relations aspects 
carefully considered. The move (:o Verona was conducted 
in two stages, each a week apart. Making the move in 
this manner avoided overcrowding of Italian highways, 
undue alarm to the Italian populace, nnd the effects of a 
sudden influx of U. S. military personnel in Verona. 

i 

2. Problems Peculiar to Italy 
None reported. 

3 ■ ' 
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STRENGTH ON JUNE 30, 1957 
Military Personnel - 98,196 
Civilian Personnel 6,825 

TOTAL 105, 021 

A. B ACKGROUND 

In Japan the size of the U.S« military installation overshadows 
the U-, Si- civilian agencies* personnel. Hence the usual problems of 
U« S, presence are mainly those involving military personnel, U. S. 
bases exist in Japan as the result of the World War II peace treaty 
arrangements and not by the invitation of the Japanese. In the five 
years since the occupation ended Japan has become a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the international commvinity and evidences strong desires to 
chart its own independent course in world affairs. Increasingly, 
Japanese nationalism, neutralism, and atomic theories are contributing 
to growing pressures for disengagement and for revision of the present 
unilateral treaty arrangements. These pressures have eased since 
the announcement last June of the 40% reduction in U.S. forces sta- 
tioned in Japan (from eilmost 100, 000 on July 1, 1957, to a planned 
level of about 60,000 on June 30, 1958). 

The economic impact of the presence of Americans in Japan is a 
t positive factor for better relations as indicated by the fact that in 1956 
U.S, base personnel and their dependents accounted for the conver- 
sion of $273 million into Japanese yen. Our presence there also pro- 
vided employment for 200, 000 Japanese and contributed to an over-all 
favorable balance of payments of $293 million. The negative aspects 
of the economic impact are measured in terms of 267,848 acres of 
Icind which are utilized for U.S. facilities in Japan. 

Although frictions are virtually unavoidable in a situation where 
large nximbers of Americans have been transplanted into a country with 
which they were largely unfamiliar, our military authorities have 
acted wisely and effectively to minimize sources of friction. There 
is organized opposition from a hostile press, the Socialist party, the 
country’s largest labor federation, and from the Communists to the 
presence of U.S. personnel in Japan in their present numbers and 
to our military bases and the lands they withhold from needed agri- 
ctilture production. Recent articles in the Americcin press, however, 
indicate that in general relations of American personnel with the local 
population in Japan are among the best of einy country where U. S, 
personnel are stationed. 
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There are four areas in which adnninistrativa improvements would 
serve to minimize the reaction to the presence of U, S, forces and 
bases in Japan. These are: (1) an expansion of community relations 
programs; (2) the prompt settlement of claims and the provision of 
immediate solatium where warranted; (3) liberal retirement allow- 
ances and concessions for Japanese employees reduced in force; and 
(4) easing of restrictions against Japanese entering housing and 
other non-operating facilities occupied by U. S. personnel, 

i 

In the much publicized "Girard” case» the American Embassy 
reported on November 20, 1957, following Girard's conviction and 
release on suspended sentence, that "particularly pertinent in the 
court's thinking v^as recognition that U. 'S, military authorities had 
shown anxiety about the future of the bereaved family and have form- 
ulated measures of consoling them and have completed arrangements 
to give the family a sum of money as soon as the acquiescence of the 
family is received," (This has now been done, ) 
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SECRET JAPAN 

B. PERSONNEL STRENGTH DATA 



July 1, 1957 
Strength 

July 1, 1958 
Estimated Strength 

Net 

Change 

Total Military 

98,196 

61,030 

- 37,166 

Total Civilian 

6, 825 

5,683 

- 1,142 

Grand Total 

105,021 

66,713 

- 38,308 

DEFENSE 




Military Personnel 

98,196 

61,030 

- 37,166 

Civilian Personnel 

6,503 

5,379 

- 1,124 

TOTAL 

104,699 

66,409 

- 38,290 


STATE 214 209 - 5 


25X1 
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C, PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
1. Common Problems 

a. Problem Personnel Factors 

To ensure that U, S. personnel and their dependents stationed 
overseas are positively motiv€.tGd and sufficiently knowledgeable 
of the language, cxilture, mores, and laws of host countries to create 
a more favorable attitude towards the U.S* Government and its people. 

Practices 

(1) Orientation of incoming service personnel and dependents includes 
information on Japanese customs, legal requirements connected v/ith 
the joint administrative agreement between Japan and the U. S, , and 
a discussion of individual problems. For the past year, as military 

a personnel depart the United States, they have been given a special 
edition of Stars and Stripes containing important points for their 
orientation to life in Japan, 

(2) Military personnel assigned to MAAG Japan are given a mandatory 
on-duty orientation and Japanese language coux'se 5 days per v/eek for 

^ 30 days. Facilities also are available for more advcinced language 

instruction, 

b. P roblem -- Local Economy 

To ensure that U. S. personnel and operations superimposed on 
the local economy make a reasonable contribution or do not cause an 
tmdue strain. 

Practices 

(1) The Japanese Government is concerned about unreported sades of 
second-hand appliances by U.S, personnel, since this results in a 
tax loss for Japan. Stringent military rules have been established 
to prohibit this practice. 

(2) PX goods are rationed, dollar limits are prescribed on total 
grocery bills at commissaries; the sale of liquor is rationed, and 
PX patrons are identified to avoid implication of U.S. forces in 
black market activities. Also, spot checks are made and stiff: 
penalties given offenders. 
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(3) The Japanese custom is life~time jemployment, with a single 
employer, at one job. To ease the effect of reductions in force, 
the U.S, gives as much notice as possible of impending reductions, 
assists in job replacement, and pays liberal separation allowances. 

il 

(4) Grievance machinery has been established and greater local 
influence has been allowed in personnel policies especially regarding 
working conditions of large numbers of Japanese on U.S. bases, 

j 

c. Problem — U. S, Vehicles 

i 

To minimise resentment against U. S. personnel created by 
their ownership and use of American-made vehicles. 

j 

Practice 

:! 

More extensive bodily injury and property damage insurance 
coverage is required for privately owned motor vehicles of U, S. 
security forces personnel. This has had a good effect upon Japanese- 

American relationships, j 

I; 

d. Problem -- C ommunity Relations | 

To ensure favorable relati.ons between U. S, personnel and the 
loccd community, 

j 

i 

Practices | 

j 

(1) Basic community relations activity is centered in community 
relations advisory councils located at each Army installation. 

Twenty of these councils are currently active and meet at least 
once each month with joint U. S. -Japanese representation. Chair- 
manship alternates monthly between Jajpanese and U, S. senior 
representatives. The program is carried out in accord with DOD 
Directive 5410-7 except for provisions; applicable only to the con- 
tinental U. S. The program includes pertinent provisions of the 
President's People-to-People Prograrn, These councils jointly 
sponsor meetings of cultural groups, sports events, music concerts, 
exchanges of visits by groups of dependents and Japanese ladies to 
ea.ch other's homes, meetings of profobsional groups, tours by 
Americans to Japanese points of interest, open houses at Army 
installations, celebrations of Japanesoj festivals and Army special 
Occasions, classes in languages, flower arranging, cooking, art, 
crafts, customs and judo. Information about the United States and 

J 
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Japan la exchanged, eopacialXy for publication in local government- 
sponsored papers such as Kanagawa Commmity New s, These joint 
activities are in addition to the primary function oTthe councils which 
is to adjust and reconcile points of possible difference or friction at 
tne local level. Indirectly the council operations produce additional 
benefits by providing important Japanese personalities with an insight 
into U.S. attitudes and methods of operation which could be had in no 
other way. 

(?.) To facilitate relations with the Japanese press, U, S, military 
headquarters maintains a liaison office in the Foreign Correspondents 
Club of Japan in downtown Tokyo. The Hafson officer and metnbers 
of the Public Information Division are members of the Correspondents 
Club, participate actively in its functions, and are on intimate pro- 
fessional and social, terms with individual, representatives of the 
Japanese and international press. The liaison office provides press 
representatives with ready access to Army communication facilities 
for tho transmission of queries and replies and serves as a distribu- 
tion point for Army press releases, 

(3) Commanders at all levels are encouraged to participate in local 
community life. These include use of bands, color guards, or troops 
in local festivals, conducted tours for groups, especially children, 
donations of time and service to community engineering and building 
projects, support and maintenance of orphanages by cash, goods, and 
services, assistance in local disasters, particip|ttion and attendance 
at sport events and other community activities. Reported donations 
to charitable institutions in the form of goods and services on the 
part of units, individuals and Chaplains* funds averaged approximately 
$40,000 per quarter in FY 57, In addition, withdrawal of elements 
of this command from outlying stations has permitted the donation of 
buildings to various charitable auad non-profit organizations. These 
donations have been amply covered in English language and vernacular 
press with credit to the U,S, forces. Extensive publicity is given 
in troop information media, and in the English and vernacular press 
to citizenship courses conducted at Army installations for Japanese 
wives of service personnel. This is considered to be indirect but 
valuable community relations activity in the demonstration of official 
concern for the welfare and successful assimilation of prospective 
U. S. citizens. 

(4) Continuing support and professional assistance are furnished 
the Eighth Army Memorial (Severance) Chest Surgery Hospital, This 
project is of inestimable value in maintaining favorable attitudes 
toward the United States, 
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(5) Subordinate commanders meet with prefectural Governors on a 
continuing and regular basis. Similarly, the Commanding General, 
USARJ, meets periodically with all the prefectural Governors to 
discuss requirements on a case-by-case basis. 

( 6 ) Condolence calls are made by USAF personnel on the families of 
people killed in accidents involving Air Force personnel. Cash 
collected from Air Force personnel is given; appropriate prayers 
are offered; and emergency medical care and housing, as needed, are 
provided. Effort is made to secure local press cooperation. 

(7) Although isolation from the local community by using compound- 

type housing has posed no particular problems, opportunities for 
living in the local communities are stressed as a matter of coipmand 
policy. ! 

i 

( 8 ) All USAF commands recognize promotion of favorable community 
relations as a vital factor in the accomplishment of their missions. 
For Example: 

(a) Aside from professional agitators, many of Fukuoka’s 
half-million Japanese did not like our airmen and the sound 
of our screaming F-lOO's, The Fukuoka City Council had 
already implored the USAF to get out 7 — to move our base. 

The Communists and the Socialists had gone to the central 
government in Tokyo with their evacuation petitions. The 
Air Base Commander acted by having "open hou se" for 
various groups of townspeople including students, house- 
wives, newspapermen, police, and politicians , To each 
group he explained that the USAF was at the base for the 
benefit of the Japanese as well as the Americans, 

A series of town-base community progrcims was 
started. During these meetings the Japanese were quietly 
told that if the base went so would go $38, 000, 000 a year 
in local spending. Local papers were kept advised of such 
new developments as USAF rules to cut down jet noise. 

Keeping newsmen posted of developments, plus providing 
them with a direct telephone line to the city, resulted in a 
vastly improved press. Airmen pitched in to build an 

ii 

orphanage in town. Base fire engines pumped water for 
drought- stricken farmers, Americamj wives made friends 
aumong Japcinese wives. S 
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Just when everything seemed to be going smootMy, a 
jet smashed into a C-47 over the city, demolishing 12 
Japanese homes. This incident covdd well have been the 
end of Japanese-American friendship in this area. The 
Base Commander averted disaster by personally rushing 
to the spot, ordering perimeter tents for the homeless 
Japanese, providing them with throe weeks basic supplies* 
and expediting claims for financial settlement. 

The success of this all»out effort Cein best be judged 
by the fact that instead of blasting our airmen for wrecking 
Japanese homes and endangering Japanese lives, the mayor, 
governor and newspapers expressed sympathy for the three 
airmen killed in the plane crash. A Commmiist attempt to 
stage an anti-American demonstration at the scene of the 
crash the next day collapsed when the Japanese crash 
victims refused to cooperate, 

(b) Over 200 children from Fussa-muchi Jr. High School 
toured Yokota Air Base at which time they made sketches of 
the base with water colors. The teachers selected eight 
outstanding paintings to present to the Base Commander who 
had the pictures hung in the headquarters building. 

(c) When fire razed nearby Furumaki, the personnel of 
Misawa Air Force Base quickly went to the aid of their 
Japanese friends. Three and one- half truckloads of clothing 
were gathered for the destitute families. Sixteen mattresses, 
86 blankets, and a number of quilts were gathered from the 
salvage yard and were distributed to the people through the 
church. 
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A. 


KOREA 

STRENGTH ON JUNE 30, 1957 
Military Personnel - 69,823 
Civilian Personnel 1, 054 


i TOTAL 70,877 

BACKGROUND 

The Republic of Korea is firmly allied and closely identi- 
fied in its national interest with the United States, In general 
there is fundamental agreement on basic policies between the 
two countries. The favorable Korean attitude toward the 
United States is conditioned by the following factors: 

(a) the U. S, position as a leader of the free v/orld with which 
the ROK identified its national survival; 1(b) the U, S. role and 
contributions in the military action against the Communist 
aggression of June 1950; (c) post-hostilities U, S, economic 
aid; (d) U. S, military aid and assistance which has built up a 
strong Korean defense force; (e) U, S, support and sponsor- 
ship of the ROK in the United Nations and in international 
relations. 


There are, however, four major areas of disagreement 
between the two governments. Korea advocates force while 
the United States advocates peaceful means to achieve unifica- 
tion of Korea. Korea disagrees with U. S. policy with respect 
to the armistice agreement, Korea frequently attacks the 
United States for its policy towards Japan and accuses the 
United States of being pro- Japanese, Lastly, Korea strongly 
desires a "status of forces" agreement, which the United 
States is unwilling to enter into, under an armistice situation, 

U. S, economic aid is of such magnitude that it overshadows 
the economic benefits generated by the presence of American 
personnel. Since under— employment exists in Korea, U, S, 
presence has not created a labor shorta^ge. Relations between 
U. S, troops and the local population have been greatly enhanced 
as a result of the American Forces Assistance to Korea 
Program (AFAK), By assisting local communities under this 
officially- sponsored program in the rebuilding or construction 
of schools, orphanages, hospitals, conimunity buildings. 
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KOREA 


A. BACKGROUND (Continued ) 

churches, irrigation projects and the lilce, U, S. military 
personnel have gained the friendship and sympathy of the 
Korean peopleo The AFAK has been evaluated as being the 
most effective means thus far used for maintaining favor- 
able local sentiment towards U, S, personnel in Korea, 

In general, friendly relations exist between Koresuis and 
Americans, There is no evidence that the higher standard of 
living enjoyed by American civilians zind military forces 
causes any resentment. Indications of Korean discontent and 
frustrations over their economic and social lot are increasing 
but they are related to the basic political, economic and 
social problems of the country itself rather than to an un- 
favorable comparison with the standards of U, S, citizens. 
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KOREA 


B. PEP.SQNNEL STRENGTH DATA 


~ July 1, 1957 July 1, 1958 Net' 

Strength Estimated Strengt h Change 

Total Military 69,823 55, 119 - 14,704 

i 

Total Civilian 1 , 054 1, 365 ■/ 311 

Grand Total 70,077 ! 56,404 - 14,393 

! 

DEFENSE 


Total Civilian 


Grand Total 


July 1, 1957 
Strength 

69,823 

1,064 


70,077 


Military Personnel 69, 823 


55, 119 


- 14,704 


Civilian Personnel 


TOTAL 


70,279 


55,751 


- 14,520 



STATE 


65 4 - 
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KOREA 

B. PERSONNEL STRENGTH DATA (Continued) 



July 1, 1957 
Strength 

July 1, 1958 
Estimated Strength 

Net 

Change 

ICA 

511 

648 

i 157 







USIA 

24 

20 

4 


25X1 
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KOREA 

ii 

C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
!• Common Problems 

II ■! I II ■■ . ■■■ ■■I.l. 

a. Problem Personnel Factors 

j 

To ensure that U, S, personnel and their dependents 
stationed overseas are positively motivated and sriri- 
ciently knowledgeable of the language, culture, laws and 
mores of host countries to create a more favorable 
attitude towards the U, S, Government and its people. 

Practice | 

I 

A special training film and brochure have been pre- 
pared for orientation of all U, Si soldiers on arrival in 
Korea, This film covers Korean customs and ways of 
life.' ^ I 

. ^ ^ . I 

b. Problem — Use of Land 

li 

To ensure that U, S, requirements for land arc held 
to the absolute minimum consistent with U, S. programs 
and that withdrawal of the Izind from local use creates the 
least possible problem for the local government and mini- 
mizes the impact on the local economy. 

Practice I 

U, S, forces have taken care to use as little arable 
land as possible for their installations, 

I - 

c. Problem — Local Economyl 

' ' ' ^ ’ ) 

. J 

To ensure that U. S, personnel and operations super- 
imposed on the local economy rnake a reasonable contri- 
bution or do not cause an undue strain. 

Practices i 

(1) The institution of the Korean Augmentation Troops, 

i 

. ! 
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KOREA 

Problems and administrative practices (Continued) 

U, S. Army (ICATUSA) was effected during the Korean 
hostilities under the stress of military necessity. Use 
of KATUSA remains a vitally important factor in the 
U, S, Army*s capability in Korea, Twenty percent of 
these quasi -military individuals serve with combat 
elements, U, S, Army supporting elements frequently 
contain as high as forty-four percent KATUSA. At the 
present time only food, clothing, and certain iteins such 
as cigarettes and soap are provided KATUSA, The U, S, 
soldier on a purely voluntary basis usually contributes 
small sums each month toward providing their KATUSA 
comrades with such items as haircuts and theater admis- 
sions or other recreation fees, 

(2) ^ The shortage of adequate family-type housing has 
seriously restricted civilian agencies, particularly ICA,- 
in the assignment of an adeqtiate ntunbetf of qualified per- 
sonnel to Korea, Most of the civilian personnel assigned 
to Korea arc single or serve without dependents at post. 
The Korean public therefore does not see most Americans^ 
in their normal cultural and social family setting. Oppor- 
tunities for Koreans to see Americans in normal family 
settings will increase as more housing becomes available. 
Both military and civiliein agencies are working to resolve 
the housing problem as rapidly as possible‘s within the 
financial resources made available for house construction 
and renovation, 

d. Problem — Community Relations 

To ensure favorable relations between U. S, personnel 
and the local community. 

Practices 

(1) The United Nations Command, the Embassy, and the 
USI3 established a Joint Commxinity Relations Committee 
which held its first meeting on November 20, 1957, Basic 
activity is centered in community relations advisory 
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PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTPvATIVE PRACTICES (Continued) 

councils located in communities in areas where there is 
a substantial population of U, G. personnel* Seventeen of 
these councils are currently active and meet at least once 
each month with joint American aiid Korean representation. 
Chairmanship alternates monthly between Korean and U, S, 
representatives. The program is carried out in accord - 
with DOD Directive 5410-27 except for provisions applica- 
ble only to the Continental United States and modifications 
to suit local conditions. The community relations advisory 
council provides an effective chaimel for notification of 
proposed military actions affecting the community; provides 
the command with advance inforrnation concerning problems 
and situations which affect the military; fosters improvement 
and understanding of relations between the military and 
civilian community; and aids in eliminating possible areas 
of friction. Through this medium the commander and the 
troops \inder his command are publicly identified with the 
interests of the local community ^nd establish and maintain 
cordial working relationships with the civilian officials 
and local population, 

(2) The following Army activities have been and are con- 
tinuing to be effective in shaping ^d maintaining attitudes: 

^ 1 

(a) Individual and Army unit support of orphanages 
by donations of cash, | food, eind clothing; 

(b) Individual and Army ^t construction of school 
facilities from scrap material; 

I ■ 

(C) Free medical treatment to as many as 500 Koreans 
per month; | 

(d) Provision of the services of Army surgeons to 
Korean hospitals for special and emergency 
cases; and 

(e) English classes are l>eing held by U. S, soldiers 
on a voluntary basis, | Korean social groups 
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and Korean soldiers associated with U, S, 
units participate enthusiastically* 


(3) A press liaison office lias been established in down- 
town Seoul which eases transportation difficulties for news 
media representatives. All releases and other items of 
interest are disseminated through the liaison office whicfe^ 
furnishes a very effective contact point between the infor- 
mation office and local media representatives. Regular 

' visits are made to news media offices by the information 
officers and members of their staffs ^ and social contacts 
during off-duty hours are encouraged. Due to a shortage 
of local transportation^ all possible assistance is given in 
transporting media representatives to front-line units and 
other newsworthy areas. Close liaison has been established 
with the ROK Office of Public Information and effective 
escchange of information is carried on, 

(4) On completion of a TV studio in March 1958 arrange-^ 
ments will be made for joint Korean and U. S. presentations. 
Arrangements have recently been made with the ROK Office 
of Public Information to exchange cultural literature and 
films, 

(5) Commanders at all levels are encouraged to approve 
their organisation* s participation in local community life 
in such activities as local festivals. They have permitted 
community engineering use of troop labor and equipment oa- 
such activities as playground construction. Reported dona- 
tions to charitable institutions g in the form of goods and - 
services on the part of units and by individuals* and Chap- 
lains* funds, have averaged approximately $2,000 per month, 

2, Problems Peculiar to Korea 

Local Economy — Black Market Activities 

There is an extensive black market ring operating in 
Korea, it is so effective that U, G, equipment and supplies 
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j 

PROBLEMS AND ADME^ISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Continued) 

are frequently offered on the black market at prices lower 
than PK and commissary prices. All agencies in the 
country have been well aware of the black market problem 
for a number of years and have been concentrating on the 
problem but as yet no complete solution has been found. 


1 
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LIBYA 

STRENGTH ON JUNE 30, 1957 
Military Personnel - 5,539 
Civilian Personnel - 510 

TOTAL 6, 049 

A. BACKGROUND 

Libya is an extremely poor country which relies to a very 
large extent on foreign assistance* There is little historical 
or cultural connection between Libya and the United States 
although Libya was importsint as a Barbary Coast state in the 
early I800*s, There has been practically no emigration from 
Libya to the United States and few U, S, tourists or mission- 
aries have ever gone to Libya. There has always been a high 
degree of acceptance of U, S« operations in Libya mainly for 
economic reasons, since the Libyan budget is entirely depend- 
ent upon "invisible e:cports" in the form of foreign financial 
grants earned by entering into military base agreements, 
treaties, and other aid. There is at present a high degree of 
Libyan government support for continued U, S. operations, as 
this is a lever for obtaining increased U. S« economic and 
technical assistance. The Libyan -American Base Rights 
agreement runs until 1971 and there is no apparent desire to 
curtail U, S. operations. Rather, Libya has encouraged an - 
expansion of the facilities under the agreement. This accept- 
ance of U, £, operations for economic reasons has been con- 
fined, however, to the educated and informed groups. The 
man in the street has no knowledge of nor interest in military 
matters and does not realize the e:ctent to- which his individuaJr 
economic well-being depends on foreign — especially U, S. — 
subsidies to his government. 

Developments iii the whole of the Middle East and North 
Africa rather than specific U. S, actions in Libya will deter- 
mine future trends of local Libyan sentiment and the Libyan’s 
government’s attitude toward U, £. operations. It is probable 
that any reduction of U, S, forces in Libya would cause grave 
official misgivings, since the personal spending of U. S, 
military personnel and their dependents is a factor of real im- 
portance in maintedning the local Libyan economy. This is 
especially true in Tripolitania, The current spending rate of 
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A. BACKGROUND (Continued) 

Wheelus Air Base and its personnel and dependents in the 
Libyan economy is estimated conservatively at about 
$8 million a year. Considerable -unemployment would be 
caused by curtailment of activities at Wheelus Air Base« 
since large numbers of Libyans are employed there as 
laborers and lower-grade clerks and in the city of Tripoli 
as household servants. An unusual opportunity to better 
community relations has been offered the United States in 
the recent Libyan appeal for assistance in teacher training 
and in higher education in order to make it possible to 
reduce the number of Egyptians now in these fields. 

I 

The problems of American- Libyan adjustments are the 
usual ones attending any large U^ S. military installation in 
a foreign country. In Libya these have to do principally with 
taking agricultural lands for the airbase and other military 
installations, the noise of jet aircraft in the vicinity of the 
airbase (near the city of Tripoli, which like many American 
communities in the vicinity of busy airfields, is most unhappy 
with the noise and risk), and problems involved in the entry 
and operation of American automobiles. 

j 


j 


S 

1 
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LIBYA 


B. PERSONNEL STRENGTH DATA 



July 1, 1957 
Strength 

July 1, 1953 
Estimated Strerr.Rth 

Net 

Chants 

Total Military 

5. 539 

5,063 

« 476 

Total Civilian 

510 

445 

~ 65 

Crand Total 

6, 049 

5^503 

541 
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1 

i 

o» ra 1 

Military Personnel 

5, 539 

5,063 

- 476 

Civilian Personnel 

348 

262 

- 86 

TOTAL 

5,887 

5,325 

- 562 


STATE 

34 

38 


4 



ICA 


123 

139 

-A 

tmwrnmm 

16 


USIA 5 ^ 


25X1 
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E 

C. PROBLEMS AND AD MINIS TRi\ TIVE PRACTICES 
!• Common Problems I 

Problem -- Personn e l Factors 

To ensure that U, S, personnel and their dependents 
stationed overseas are positively motivated and suffi™ 
ciently laiowledgeable of the language, culture, laws, 
and mores of host countries to create a more favorable 
attitude towards the U, S« Government and its people, 

;i 

1 

Practice i 

' ■ ' ■ ll 

In addition to the usual range of administrative prob- 

lems affecting U, S, civilian personnel serving in Arabic 
countries — Pan-Arab spirit and intense nationalism, 
strict religious and social customs, etc, the inability 
of most Americans to speak Arabic is resented by Libyans, 
who believe that we consider their culture unimportant. 

Also Libyan officials find it difficult to comprehend the tour 
of duty policy used in the past of keeping personnel at post 
only about two years especially iti viev/ of the time it takes 
Americans to adjust to the cultural differences, 

!i 

The civilian agencies recognize the problem of neces- 
sity for Arabic language training but cannot report any 
satisfactory solution other than encouraging and facilitating 
their personnel’s obtaining a rudinientary ability in Arabic 
when serving in Libya and other Arabic -spealdng countries. 
They emphasize teaching English to local employees, and 
where interpreters are used they! try to obtain the most 
reliable and non-objectionable (i, e, , those of non-Italian 
descent}, ICA and USIA are encouraging a second tour 
of duty in Libya where feasible, State does not differ- 
entiate tours of duty in Libya from those elsewhere in the 
world. State personnel who have completed a tour of duty 
in Libya, as elsewhere, may be eithei* returned after homo 
leave or a,s signed to another post; 
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C. PROBLEMS AMD ADMINISTRATIVE FIL\CTICES (Continued) 

U. So Veh icles 

To minimize resentment against U. S, personnel 
created by their ownership and use of American-made 
vehicles. 

Practice 

The hazardous traffic situation on the crov/ded two- 
lane highway between Wheelus Air Base and Tripoli 
causes many accidents* always blamed on the American — 
civilian or military — who is involved. In addition the 
American*s large showy automobile itself emphasizes 
the already painful discrepancy between the Libyan *s 
transport standards — a donkey or on foot — emd the 
American*s standard practice of using his car to go 
everywhere. This has created a serious community 
relations problem. 

Even in the principal cities, public transportation is 
e:ctremely poor and-is -seldom used even by resident 
Europeans and well-to-do Libyans and officials. Hence 
the American personnel have to use automobiles. The 
military have taken strong measures to control traffic 
and curtail accidents through an extensive traffic safety 
program, 

c. Problem — Local Economy 

To ensure that U, S, personnel and operations super- 
imposed on the local economy make a reasonable contribu- 
tion or do not cause an undue strain. 

Practices 

(1) Since the government opposes the importation of 
skilled labor or the use of resident foreigners, the U, S, 
civilian agencies, wherever possible, employ Libyans as 
local employees even if it means brealdng a single position 
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C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVeI PRACTICES (Continued) . 

down into its several smaller cc^ponents and hiring more 

people, ICA*s program is directed extensively toward 

training in the teaching, public ^ministration, health, 

zind agricultural fields, i ' 

) 

J 

(2) Unemployment and imderemployment have been 

large problems in Libya, U. S,| labor requirements - 
contribute substantially to the alleviation of this prob- 
lem, since USAF policy gives preference to Libyan 
nationals. The Commissioner of Labor of Tripolitania 
refers candidates for positions and they are hired if 
found qualified. If Libyan nationals are not available 
foreign nationals are hired, with the consent of the 
Government, I 

(3) An informal covincil of personnel officers, in con- 

stant contact with the Libyan Government, coordinates 
labor policies and practices and keeps wages in line with 
local scales. | 

I 

(4) Training programs for Libyans are developing skills 
useful to USAF operations and fpr the Libyan economy 
generally, 

‘ I 

d. Problem — Community R.elations 

To ensure favorable relations between U, S. per- 
sonnel and the local community, 

i ' 

Practices 

(1) The effect of a Soviet -Egyptian campaign in 1956 
to inspire resentment of noise and fear of off-base 
accidents was bltinted by tours and Imiches on the base 
for officials and notables of surrounding villages, 

(2) MAAG Libya, only recently activated, has not yet 
formulated an accurate objective analysis of the effects 
of its community relations program, A formal program 

■I 
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C. problems and administrative PR/xC TICES (Continued) 

is being developed. In the interim, personnel of this 
headquarters strive constantly to win popular acceptance 
of *\merican objectives in Libya, 

(3) Base tours, press conferences, and briefings for 
commxinity leaders are being held to offset community 
criticism of jet noises and jet familiarization rides are 
given to show why the noise exists and why it will in- 
crease, Directives have been dispatched to commeinders 
stressing the control of noise and restricting booms to 
altitudes where there will be no effect, 

2, Problems Peculiar to Libya 

None reported. 
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Military Personnel - 12 , 511 

Civilian Personnel - 1,105 

I TOTAL 13, 616 

A. BACKGROUND I 

Moroccans feel that their newly won independence is com- 
promised by the presence on their soil of numerous French, 
Spanish, and U. S. military forces,! without the restraint of 
detailed agreements having Moroccan acquiescence. The 
French military have incurred deep-seated hostility in 
Morocco in recent years due to vigorous continued repression 
of the Algerian rebellion. The Spanish military have become 
increasingly unpopular as a result of their military action in 
defense of the enclave of Ifni. Alsoi the Government of 
Morocco regarded as a threat to itself the joint French- 
Spanish military operations in February 1958 against irregular 
armed elements in the areas near Morocco's southern frontier. 
The Government of Morocco has recently called upon both 
Spain and France to agree in principle to withdrawal of 
their military forces from Morocco. While the United States 
enjoys the good will of most Moroccans, and its economic 
assistance is welcomed, the presence of American troops 
is felt by many to be an obstacle to Moroccan efforts in 
obtaining withdrawal of European forces. 

! 

On the whole, U. S. forces in Morocco are not directly 
objected to by the local population and do not constitute a social 
irritant. In fact, the U. £. forces employ about 5, 000 Moroccans 
and many others benefit indirectly from U. S. presence. But 
since few Moroccans regard the Soviet Union as a threat to 
Moroccan independence or as a potential aggressor against 
Morocco, the presence of U. S, air bases in a strategic sense 
is seen more as conveying a danger of Moroccan involvement 
in world war than as a measure for the common defense. And, 
more immediately, nationalist political leaders are reluctant to 
grant "special privileges" to any aliens, including U. S. troops, 
without compensating advantages for; Morocco. In this atmos- 
phere negotiations for a detailed base agreement have continued 
in Rabat since xVIay 1957 without agreement on many of the 
issues involved in a status of forces -treaty. The visit of 

I 

i 
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MOROCCO 

A. BACKGROUND (Continued) 

King Mohamed V to the United States between November 25 
and December 13| 1957, has however contributed to better 
understanding between the United States and Morocco and 
resulted in a joint statement in which the Governments of 
the United States and Morocco expressed their desire to 
proceed, by means of provisional solution, to the appropriate 
adjustments of present conditions regarding the armed forces 
of the United States in Morocco. 

The economic impact of the U. S, presence is the major 
factor supporting an amicable relationship. A bilateral economic 
agreement in April 1957 and $20, 000, 000 in economic assistance 
made available in FY 1957 tended to create a favorable climate 
among the Moroccan people, even though it may not as yet have 
resulted in tangible economic benefits for the average Moroccan. 

In the area of community relationships there is relatively 
little intimate personal contact between U. S, citizens and 
Moroccans. Inter-marriage is extremely rare and competition 
for women is almost non-existent. Particular attention has been 
given by military commands to the importance of briefing newly 
arrived personnel on local customs and mores. Provision of 
government housing on.U. S. bases also has tended to minimize 
opportunities for inter-cultural relationships. The civilian 
agencies have so few employees in Morocco that their problems 
of adjustment are minimal vis-a-vis those involving military 
personnel. 
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B. PERSONNEL STRENGTH DATA 


July 1, 1957 
Strength 

July 1, 1958 
Estimated Strength 

Net 

Change 

Total Military 

12,511 

10,963 

1,548 

Total Civilian 

1,105 

932 

173 

Grand Total 
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13, 616 
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Military Personnel 

12,511 

10,963 

1,548 

Civilian Personnel 

1,017 

823 

194 

TOTAL 

13,528 

11,786 

1,742 
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MOROCCO 

C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTR A TIVE PRACTICES 
1» Common Problem s 

Problem -- Personnel Eactors 

To ensure that U« S. personnel and their dependents 
stationed overseas are positively motivated and svifficiently 
knowledgeable of the language) culture) laws and mores of 
host countries to create a more favorable attitude towards 
the U, S, Government and its people. 

Practices 

(1) Voluntary language classes are conducted on most mili- 
tary installations in Morocco, Also, USAEE has a mandatory 
propam which requires the participation of all Air Force 
military and civilian newcomers in a sijc-weeks) one-hour-per- 
day French language course, 

(2) Under pertinent regulations the overseas commander has 
authority to return military dependents to the United States 
when their conduct is prejudicial to American interests, 

) 

(3) Troops and other military personnel are housed on-base 
insofar as possible. Official social contact is maintained only 
on the Base Commander level. All personnel are indoctrinated 
to show good conduct in visits to settlements cind cities, 

b. Problem — Use of Land 

To ensure that U. S. requirements for land are held to 
the absolute minimum consistent with U. S, programs and 
that withdrawal of the land from local use creates the least 
possible problem for the local government and minimizes 
the impact on the local economy. 

Practice 

On much of the agricultural land taken for U, S, bases, 
Moroccans are allowed to continue clutivation, although the 
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MOROCCO 

C, PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PI^CTICES (Continued) 

Icind is within the confines of the bake. At Novasseur, for 
example, 2,000 acres are cultivated voider such arrange- 
mentSa I 

c. Problem U, S, Vehicles j 

To minimize resentment against U. S, personnel 
created by their ownership and use of Americein-made 
vehicles, | 

! 

Practice | 

In addition to command -wide programs such as the SAC 
•'Operation Life Saver, '• a vigorous program of enforcement 
of on-base traffic safety rules and systematic indoctrination 
on driving hazards and reqviirements is presented to all mili- 
tary, civilian, and dependent personnel. 


d. Problem — Local Economy 

To ensure that U, S, personnel and operations super- 
imposed on the local economy make a reasonable contribution 
or do not cause an undue strain,: | 

Practices i 


(1) Of economic benefit to Morocco was construction in 

1951 of a $380,000,000 complex of air defenses. Previously 
ine3q>erienced Moroccan laborers, finder tutelage of Army 
engineers, became craftsmen and operators cx heavy con- 
struction equipment, and good worldng relationships were 
established. I 

(2) Field reports indicate that a significant problem would 
arise if sudden reductions in U. S, base operations or techni- 
cal aid were to occur, thereby reqviiring curtailment of 
employment opportvinities for approximately 5,000 Moroccans, 
Reductions, if required, would be phased so as to minimize 
the economic impact on the local economy. 
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C, PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Continued) 

(3) Until recently the scarcity of housing had been a wind- 
fall to French and other European lemdlords. The building 
of considerable on-base housing has removed much of the 
competitive pricing. This is a source of disappointment to 
the landlord group* but of satisfaction to the European 
renters who had been priced out of the more desirable 
housing. 

2, Problems Peculiar to Morocco 
None reported. 
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STRENGTH ON JUNE 30* 1957 

Military Personnel - 9* 730 
Civilian Personnel - 969 

I TOTAL 10,699 

1 

A. BACKGROUND i 

The long and close association of the United States 
with the Philippines has left there a unique depos- 
itory of good will and understanding. During the 
period of U, S, rule American administrators, 
teachers, and missionaries were active throughout 
the country. Their enthusiasm and idealism engen- 
dered a profound pro-American sentiment which re- 
mains undiminished particularly in the rural areas. 

The Philippines are solidly allied with the democratic 
free world and support the sanie positions as the 
United States on most questions concerning world 
aifairs. The country's policy is strongly anti-commu- 
nist and has not yet been serijously affected by fellow 
travelers or the self-styled ’’Asian neutralist, " 

It must however be recognized that the Filipino's 
native pride and sensitivity, together with the desire 
for the equality of status that is considered attainable 
only through greater independence, have given rise 
to a spirit of nationalism which has increasingly 
complicated relations on the government level. Also, 
certain powerful local politicians have utilized problems 
arising out of U, S, military bases in the Philippines 
to stir up public feelings and have orgeinized a number 
of important press and Intellectual figures into a 
political force motivated by qhauvinist nationalism. 
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PHILIPPINES 

A. BACKGROUND f Continued) 

Social relations between members of urban 
American business groups and their Filipino col- 
leagues are fairly active. The same is true of U, S, 
civilian agencies personnel and their counterparts 
in the Philippine government. Relations between 
U, S, military persoimel and Philippine nationals, 
however, are unfortunately more restricted, par- 
ticularly in rural areas where differences in language^ 
customs, and levels of income are social barriers. 

Without question the most obvious current 
irritant to good U, S, -Philippine relations is the 
admixiistration of U, S, bases. Collective security 
to the average Filipino is a vague auid ambiguous 
concept because the contribution of the Philippine 
armed forces has been seriously limited. Largely 
for this reason the Filipino does not identify his 
country with the American installations nor does 
he perhaps fully understand the U, S, defense 
activities as elements of the area collective secu- 
rity system. 
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PHILIPPINES 

C, PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
lo C ommon Problems 

^ £££^££2.““ PersonJRol Factors 

To ensure that U, S, personnel and their 
dependents stationed overseas are positively 
motivated and sufficiently knov/ledgeable of 
the Icinguage, culture, laws, and mores of 
host countries to create a more favorable 
attitude towards the U, S, Government and 
its people. 

Practice 

Each newly assigned employee is furnished 
a brochure outlining the Philippine cultural, 

- economic, political, cind religious background. 

In addition, military personnel and their adult 
dependents attend a 12-hour orientation course 
conducted by the U, S, Embassy^ in addition to 
a JUS MAG orientation, 

b. Problem Use of Land 

To ensure that U. S, requirements for land 
are held to the absolute minimum consistent with 
U, S, programs and that withdrawal of the land 
from local use creates the least possible problem 
for the local government and minimizes the im- 
pact on the local economy. 

Practice 

Filipino farmers are allowed to cultivate 
lands which are inside the boundaries of U, S, 
b ases whenever this is possible without compro- 
misiiig the security of the base* 

Co Problem -- Community Relations 

To ensure favorable relations between U, S, 
personnel and the loccil community, 
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PHILIPPINES 

C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (continued) 
Practicea 

(1) Military commands participate in local civic 
and charitable organizations* and events both by 
monetary contributions and voluntary personnel servl 
services. 

I 

(2) V/herever security requirements permit, 
the activities of JUSMAG are planned and coor- 
dinated with the armed forces of the Philippines. 

This stresses the concept of teamwork between 
the two nations, 

I 

(3) JUSMAG participates extensively in repre- 

sentational and hospitable activities with personnel 
of the armed forces of the Philippines. Exten- 
sive use is made of the JUSMAG officers* open 
mess and the JUSMAG non-commissioned officers’ 
open mess for this purpose, and both official and 
non-official civilian groups are frequently included 
in these activities, | 

(4) Since early 1957 a U, S, jPublic Information 
Officer has been attached tojthe Clark Air Force 
Base, This officer is attempting, with the co- 
operation of the base commander, to develop 
the local Filipino's sense of responsibility 

for the base system and to create an apprecia- 
tion of the true mutuality of ^he defense arrange- 
ment. I 

2. Problems Peculiar to the Philippines 

1 

None reported, i 
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SAUDI ARABIA 

STRENGTH ON JUNE 30, 195 
Military Personnel - 1, 369 
Civilian Personnel - 67 

TOTAL 1. 436 



A, BACKGROUND 

Although Saudi Arabia’s emergence as a significant 
entity in international affairs and the United States* assump- 
tion of a major role in the Middle East are of recent date, 

U. Se -Saudi Arabian cooperation extends back to the mid-1930*s 
when UoS, oil companies obtadned the concession now held by 
ARAMCOo In the intervening two decades relations have 
expanded into many fields, but oil operations and military 
affairs have been dominants Since World War II approximately 
7,000 American private citizens have been residing in the 
ARAMCO communities in the Dhahran area in addition to 
some 1, 400 U®Ss government personnel and dependents, 
largely concentrated at Dhahran Airfield, 

The economic impact of the U, S, official presence is 
very small compared to that of ARAMCO, There is little 
resentment of the higher American standard of living, and 
a friendly "live sind let live" relation obtains between U, S, 
citizens and indigenous people. This is due principally to 
ARAMCO’ s assiduous efforts over many years to maintain 
good relations between its American employees and the local 
population, including the company’s Saudi employees, 

Th e traditional Saudi restriction on foreign activity in 
Saudi Arabia has precluded American missionary or educa- 
tioncil activity in that country, as well as any exchange- of- 
persons programs, A gradual breakdown of these barriers 
may be indicated, however, by the fact that some 35 or 40 
Saudi Arabian students, 15 of whom have official support from 
the Saudi Government, are currently in U, S. educational 
institutions, and a number of Saudi air cadets are being 
treiined in the United States, 

The physical, cultural, and religious characteristics 
of Saudi Arabia virtually eliminate certain problems which 
are commonly encountered in other coimtries, though a number 
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SAUDI ARABIA 


i 

of special problems affecting the U,S, presence are caused by 
these same characteristics. The puritanical Moslem social 
customs generally limit social intercourse between Americans 
and Saudis, Saudi Arabia's strict religious and social customs 
and political sensitivity raise unique problems in selecting 
personnel for service in that area. The non- acceptability of 
persons of Jewish faith; prohibition of any drinking, diffi- 
culties related to the position of women in the local society, 
and the necessity of living entirely separate from the local 
population but subject (in theory) solely to Saudi jurisdiction 
are typical problems. 


Saudi religious law also has an important bearing on the 
problem of civil and criminal jurisdiction. Saudi Arabia has 
not recognized U, S, jurisdiction over U, S, civilian employees 
and dependents or U, S, military personnel. These persons 
are theoretically subject to Saudi law which provides harsh 
punishments for even minor offenses. In practice, however, 
Saudi officials have always agreed ito sentence Americans to 
either a fine or deportation in lieui of a more severe punish- 
ment, The jurisdiction question nevertheless remains a 
serious potential problem, 

( 

) 

A further source of difficulty is caused by the contrast 
between the highly developed political and administrative 
system with which Americans are familiar at home and the 
rudimentary institutions of the Saudi Arabian absolute monarchy, 
Saudi officials often seem to be uncooperative or dilatory in 
their dealings with Americans, though much of this can be 
explained by the poor organization eind lack of qualified 
personnel which characterize the Saudi bureaucracy at nearly 
all levels. 1 

j 

Communist propaganda is not a serious problem in Saudi 
Arabia, but nationalist and frequently anti-West propaganda 
ememating from Egypt and other Arab states does have an 
important impact. Saudi Arabia is the site of the holy shrines 
of Islam and in a real sense is the religious center of the 
Moslem world. As yet overt public sentiment has followed 
the Government's official line of cooperation with the United 
States, but there is much sympathy for Nasser's "positive 
neutralism, " This may become a factor to reckon with, 
particularly if official U, S, -Saudi relations become cool. 
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A» BACKGROUND (Con tinued) _SAUDI ARABIA 

Basically, future popular attitudes will depend to a large 
extent on the issues that affect Saudi Arabia's interest; U. S. 
arms to Saudi Arabia, the effectiveness of U. S, training pro- 
grams and other activities in the country, the fortunes and 
influence of Nasser, the Baghdad Pact, Israel, Aqaba, and 
the like. These issues loom large in the minds of a growing 
portion of the Saudi people. The attitude of Saudi officialdom 
at nearly all levels tends to fluctuate with the political atmos- 
phere, For example, a U. S, move which is interpreted as 
favoring Israel in the Arab-Israeli dispute will frequently be 
reflected in an uncooperative attitude on the part of Saudi 
officials and occasionally in unfriendly gestures by private 
citizens. 

B, PERSONNEL STRENGTH DATA 


Julyl, 1957 
Strength 

Julyl, 1958 
Estimated Strength 

Net 

Change 

Total Military 

1,369 

1,696 
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Total Civilian 

67 

70 
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Grand Total 

1,436 

1,766 
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July 1, 1957 July 1, 1958 Net 

Strength Estimated Strength Change 
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PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 

j 

1. Common Problems 

,1 

Problem ~~ Personnel Factors 

To ensure that U, S, personnel and their dependents 
s tationed overseas are positively motivated and sufficient- 
ly knowledgeable of the language* culture, laws, and mores 
of host countries to create a more favorable attitude 
towards the U, S, Government and its people. 


Practices 

(1) The civilian and miHtary agencies have scrupulously 
avoided selection of any but the most qualified personnel 
for assignment in Saudi Arabia, Intense indoctrination 

is conducted at headquarters and at the post for personnel 
and dependents. 

(2) U, So personnel live somewhat isolated in. Embassy or 
Consulate compounds eind in the Eastern Province obtain 
most of their shopping needs through Dhahran Airfield or 
ARAMCO facilities. Perforce, especially in the Eastern 
Province, they maintain little social exchange with Saudis 
except for requisite official representation, U, S, agencies, 
however, encourage their personnel to expand their social 
contacts with the local comniunity wherever possible, 
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C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Continued) 

Civilian agencies limit the tour of duty and insist on the 
maximum use of local leave out of the country for employees’ 
morale and heeilth reasons. 

(3) Language barrier has been tlae greatest obstacle. Recently 
18 positions have been designated as requiring language mastery. 
This measure is designed not only to increase the on-duty 
effectiveness of the Army element, but to lay the groundwork 
for more responsiveness to repeated overtures from natives 
for purely social (off-duty) and community-type activities, . 
Concurrent language instruction has been made mandatory. 

Problem -- Local Economy 


To ensure that U, S, personnel and operations superim- 
posed on the local economy make a reasonable contribution 
or do not cause an undue strain. 

Practice 

The Dhahran Airfield occupies only desert, hence the 
problem of taldng agricultural land has been avoided. A 
modest agricultural project has been started which it is 
hoped will not only supply vegetables for local consumption 
but also contribute towards the spread of knowledge of 
scientific methods of agriculture. 

c. Problem — Jurisdiction 


To ensure that the rights of U.S, personnel under the 
Constitution are safeguarded, without creating resentment 
by needless challenge of the basic sovereignty of the host 
country. 

Practice 

American military personnel in Saudi Arabia are under 
strict instructions to avoid trouble of axxy kind with Saudi 
officials and other indigenous personnel with whom they come 
in contact. 
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C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATlVij PRACTICES (Continued) 
d. Problem -- Community Relatioris 

:i 

i] 

To ensure favorable relations between U. S, personnel and the 
local community. 

Practices 

I 

(1) Most important on the U.S, side as a measure of allaying 
resentments is full recognition that the Dhahran Airfield is "His 
Majesty's Airfield," The base is unmilitarized (arms for any 
purpose being prohibited) and police? ji.risdiction is cooperatively 
shared (U.S. jurisdiction, when exclusive, being limited to areas, 
notably buildings, exclusively used by American personnel), 

'I 

(2) There are occasional requests for U.S. military participation \ 

in civic ajid charitable events in Saudi Arabia, Worthwhile re- 
quests are supported extensively but the scarcity of such requests 
eimounts to a virtual absence of U.Si military participation in 

these functions. 

i 

(3) Saudi Arabian natives are invited to attend U.S. military 
social functions. Off-duty English classes are made available to 
Saudi Arabian employees, and continuous efforts are made to es- 
tablish solid friendships at all social levels, 

j 

(4) In all joint activities, Saudi officials are clearly indicated as 
the officials in charge. At Dhahran the passport and customs 
formalities and many aspects of the; daily operation of the airfield 
are conducted by Saudi officials. These activities bring a fairly 
large number of U.S. personnel into close working contact with 
local officials whose attitudes and wjorking methods often meike 
severe demands on the patience and good humor of U.S. personnel. 

ii 

(5) Buffet luncheons for local officials and evening activities of a 
quasi-official nature are periodically held. 

I 

2. Problems Peculiar to Saudi Arabia 

Persons of the Jewish faith are 'excluded. 

! 

it 

Practice i 

No attempts are made to assign persons of Jewish faith to 
duty in Saudi Arabia. 
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SPAIN 

STRENGTH ON JUNE 30, 1957 
Military Personnel - 2,769 
Civilian Personnel - 679 


background 


TOTAL 


3,448 


The principal United. States objective in Spain is the construc- 
tion and utilization of a complex of naval and air bases which are 
appj^oaching operational readiness. Although not a member of 
NATO, Spain has a commitment to collective security deriving 
from its bilateral agreements with the United States and its older 
bilateral alliances with Portugal for the defense of the Iberian 
Peninsula. 

While the Spanish Government is committed to a course of 
increasing cooperation with the United States and the West, the 
term "Spanish Government" cannot be equated with "Spanish 
people". Adljerence tpithisrcommitment is thus faced with what 
is in reality neutralism on the part of the "Spanish people." Only 
a few Spaniards identify themselves completely with their Govern- 
ment, its actions and objectives, and there exists an under-current 
of resentment toward United States activity in Spain, 

With the possible exception of the Portuguese, the Spanish 
standard of living is the lowest in Western Europe. This means 
that American non-commissioned officers are better paid than 
fairly high-ranking Spanish commissioned officers. The increase 
in the number of privately owned vehicles belonging to Americans 
further emphasizes our presence and serves as a symbol that 
makes glaringly apparent the great difference between Spanish and 
American standards of living. In this connection there has recently 
been an increase in slashed convertible tops, flattened tires, and 
scratches on American owned automobiles, Spanish driving habits 
are different from and even dangerous by Americein standards, and 
this has contributed to several accidents involving U.S, personnel. 
Though some of these have been significant and troublesome, it is, 
nevertheless, true that the number has been comparatively small 
to date. At present there are fewer than 110,000 privately owned 
passenger vehicles in Spain, most of which are small and anti- 
quated, a fact that will make the increasing number of American 
automobiles stand out in greater contrast and will undoubtedly 
produce accompanying irritations. 
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A. BACKGROUND (Continued) 

Another important point of potential friction in Spain relates 
to religious differences. Though there has so far been no evi- 
dence of resentment over the marriage of American personnel to 
Spanish girls or against the competition for women, as the number 
of young unmarried Americans increases with the manning of the 
bases and the periodic rotation of SAC combat wings, the religious 
differences, between Catholic Spain and large numbers of Protestant 
U.S. personnel may eventually beconie a more serious issue. 

i 

Envy of Americans has so far been directed mostly toward 
the comparatively higher standards of living, the existence of 
commissary and post exchange privileges, and exemptions from 
payments of taxes and import duties. These, however, are re- 
actions common in all foreign countries where the United States 
has bases, and it is not believed that the Spaniards have been more 
emotional than have others at the time ouch; bases were estab^* 
lished, 

' J 

In stunmary, there are signs that Spain, after a period of 
involuntary isolation, is gradually becoming more accustomed to 
the presence of foreigners. This is particularly true in the case 
of tourists who for the past two year^ have constituted Spain's 
largest source of foreign currency earnings. However, as long 
as Spanish economic problems remain pressing and the Spanish 
standard of living so low, it must be concluded that the emotional 
impact of increasing numbers of Americans there will continue 
to constitute a potentially serious difficulty reqtiiring sensitive 
handling. 

Civilian and military authorities have recommended the 
following administrative actions, many of which have been care- 
ftdly planned in advance of the build-up: 

1, Stationing a minimum of United States personnel in the 
country; 

2, Careful selection and indoctrination; 

3, Rigidly enforcing discipline and promptly punishing 
violators; 

i 

4, Discouraging the wearing of imiforms in public; and 

5, Attempting to anticipate potential sources of difficulties. 
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SPAIN 

B„ PERSONNEL STRENGTH DATA 


July 1, 1957 
Strength 


July 1, 1958 Net 

Estimated Strength Change 


Total Military 

2,769 

8,186 

4 - 

5,417 

Total Civilian 

679 

794 

V- _ 

115 

Grand Total 

3,448 

8,980 

-A 

5,532 


DEFENSE 


Military Personnel 

2,769 

8,186 

•/** 

5,417 

Civilietn Personnel 

527 

646 

-A . 

119 

TOTAL 

3,296 

8,832 

-A 

5,536 



STATE 




USIA 
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1» Common Prob.lem a 


a. Problem Personnel Factors 

To ensui^e tha,t U» S« personnel and. their dependents stationed 
overseas are positively motivated and sufficiently knowledgeable of 
the langua.ge, culture, , laws and mores of host countries to create a 
more favorable attitude towards the U.'S. Government and its people, 

j 

Practices i 

(1) In the case of the military, only persons who want to be assigned 

to Spain are sent there, and they are carefully selected. The result 
has been exemplary behavior, ! 

3 

1 

(2) Military personnel are given perio’dic briefings and civilian dress 
is meuidatory off-base and after duty, i 

(3) The military "Sponsor System" is considered to be an important 
morale factor in comm\inity relations in Spain, When personnel first 
receive their orders to Spain, they hear from an opposite number 
already in Spain, generally of the same rank, type of work and family 
status. Living and working conditions are thus explained before the 
man leaves for Spain, Upon arrival, lie is met, billets are arranged 
and local conditions are explained. Since it is in the beginning that 
basic attitudes about the host country are formed, the Sponsor System 
can materially aid during this formative period, 

i 

(4) Mandatory 60-hour Spanish-language instruction is given to all 
military personnel, as well as realistic, intensive indoctrination on 
Spain, its customs, ways of life, emd troop responsibilities, 

(5) State has a Spanish language facility at Mexico City to which 
personnel of all agencies may be assigned for language instruction. 

b. Problem -- Local Economy 

i 

To ensure that U, S, personnel 4nd operations superimposed on 
the local economy make reasonable contribution or do not cause an 
undue strain. j 

i 

j 
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SPAIN 


£gj?BLE MS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Continued) 
Practice 


A U. S» Housing Board, has been established to control rents 
and rental contracts are examined for legality. Inflationary impact 
is minimized. 

P roblem — Community Relations 

To ensure favorable relations between U. S. personnel and the 
local community. 

Practices 


(1) Prior to activation of new facilities, JUSM AG establishes a Field 
Liaison Officer to lay groundwork for good troop -community relations. 
At three bases, SAC assigned base commanders approximately one year 
prior to base activation for this purpose, 

(2) Local press representatives have been invited to inspect MAAG 
supplies and military construction in an attempt to keep them up-to-date, 

(3) fbe face of potential difficulties, it is essential that every effort 
be made to establish a close personal relationship between senior 
program officials and influential Spaniards, This is viewed as partic- 
ularly important by USIA, v/hich must conduct an effective program of 
public relations with the Spanish people regarding the United States 
presence. The impending military build-up in Spain, which v/ill 
multiply problems in the troop -community relations area, indicates 
that the agencies should review current allotments of representation 
funds to determine whether those allocated to program and diplomatic 
officers in Spain are sufficient. 

Problems peculiar to Spain 

None reported. 
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STRENGTH ON JUNE 30, 1957 
Military Personnel - 403 
! Civilian Personnel - 520 


TOTAL 923 

A. BACKGROUND 

i 

Historically tho Thai populace has. been most friendly to Americans. 
The United States, unlike France and England, has never exhibited 
ambitions regarding Thai territory. American missionary efforts in 
Thailand, and study in the United States by many Thai students, have 
contributed to the good relationships. The past two years, however, 
have seen recurring opposition expressed in newspapers and by 
politicians, attacking the United States and its programs as well as 
Thailand's foreign policy of close association with the United States. 

The cost of Thailand's contribution to the joint military support program 
has proved to be a matter of concern to the Tha.i Government and is a 
ready subject of criticism for opposition newspapers and politicians. 
Until now direct Communist propaganda is not believed to have wide- 
spread appeal. It is probable however^ that repetition of such propa- 
ganda will have eun adverse effect. 

Personal relations between Americans and Thais are probably 
the most significeint factor in Thai attitudes toward Americans. Un- 
sympathetic, overbearing, or discourteous behavior by Americans- 
(or Occidentals taken for Americans) creates a pronounced reaction 
among Thai observers. There is also! considerable suspicion that 
Americans look down on Thais as colored people. 

Because of the relatively few unmarried American personnel in 
Thailand, inter-marriage or competition for women has had little effect 
as a source of friction. Likewise, automobile accidents have played 
only a small part. It should be noted that American military 
personnel in Thailand are not permitted to import American automo- 
biles. The Thai Government has pro\^ded smaller European cars at 
its own expense, which has caused some internal criticism Of the Thai 
Government since it adds to the cost Of the nation's total defense 
budget. Economic factors -- such as American competition for scarce 
goods, land, or labor — as well as the difference in living standards 
appear to have had little effcct on Thai attitudes to date. Th® principal 
criticism pertaining to scarce housing comes not from Thais but from 
foreigners in Thailand with whom Americans are in competition for 
the better types of housing. ’ 
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THAILAND 

background (Co nti nued ) 

To maintain the present good relationships, USIS has assigned 
first priority to supporting the "American presence" in Thailand, 
Despite leftist-inspired criticism of U,S. aid programs, the economic 
assistance rendered by ICA in the fields of public health, agriculture, 
education, and communications has had an important influence on 
Thai attitudes toward the United States. The madaria-eradication 
program is an outstanding example. 


In summary, relationships of Americans in Thailand have been 
historically good aad have been successfully maintained. The newspaper 
and political opposition to a foreign policy which identifies itself 
closely with the United States has resulted in one incident of signifi- 
cance in which Americans were attacked by a Thai mob. If this 
opposition continues to be expressed it may bring about a change in 
the present favorable climate for acceptance of American personnel 
in Thailand. 
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THAILAND 

C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
!• Common Problem s 

a. Problem -- Personnel Factors 

To ensure that U.S, personnel and their dependents sta- 
tioned overseas, are positively motivated and sufficiently know- 
ledgeable of the language, culture, laws, and mores of host 
countries to create a more favorable attitude towards the U.S. 
Government and its people. 

Practice 

Scrupulous adherence by JUSMAG personnel to their roles as 
advisors and not commanders has lessened Thai-expressed 
resentment at the edlegediy despotic air assumed by some JUSMAG 
personnel. This expression was particularly common among 
Thai officers being instructed by JUSMAG enlisted personnel 
and has led to the assignment of JUSMAG enlisted personnel to 
the training of only the Thai lower military echelons. 

b. Problem -- Ljcal Economy 

To ensure that U. S. personnel and operations superimposed 
on the local economy meike a reasonable contribution or do not 
cause an undue strain. 

Practice 

JUSMAG has na de great effort to reduce expenses, particu- 
larly Thai-borne JUSMAG suppoi't expenses. 

c. Problem -- Community Relations 

To ensure favorable relations between U. S, personnel 
and the local community. 

Practices 

i^) JUSMAG officer personnel associate extensively with 
the Thais, who are very sociable and hospitable. The families 
of U.S. enlisted men find it difficult to mix socially with their 
Thai counterparts because a common meeting ground is 
usually lacking. 
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THAILAND 

PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Continued ) 

(2) Public relations for the Country Team in Thailand are co- 
ordinated under the direction of the U. S, Ambassador by a 
central committee under USIS. 

j 

(3) CHJUS.MAG Thailand encourages participation by military 
personnel and their families in organizations aimed at promoting 
Thai-Us S, understanding; e.g, Arherican Association Thaileind, 
American University Alumni Associations, Women's Clubs, 

and charities such as an International Bazaar to create funds 
for crippled Thai children. i 

(4) CHJUSMAG Thailand promotes attendance by U. S. military 

families at Thai formal functions and informal parties and pro- 
vides for thorough indoctrination of U. S<. families on Thai-U.S. 
relationships. | 

(5) CHJUSMAG has established a reciproced language instruc- 
tion program for selected Thai military personnel and for U. S. 
military personnel and their dependents. Thai military 
personnel instruct the Americans in Thai, and U. S, military 
dependents instruct the Thais in English, 

2. Problems Peculiar to Thailand 


None reported. 


] 
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TURK.SY 


A. BACKGROUND 


STRENGTH ON JUNE 30, 1957 
Military Personrxel - 4,210 
Civilian Personnel - 469 

TOTAL 4, 679 


The Turkish attitude towards the United States is conditioned by 
a strong distrust of Russia and all things Russian including Commun- 
ism, a realization that the United States can through its military, 
economic and technical aid programs strengthen Turkey's security 
vis-a-vis the Soviets, and a desire to be of the West. Thus, the 
Turkish public and government are generally prepared to accept with- 
out an attitude of distrust or suspicion the presence of large numbers 
of Americans. 


U.S. aid is not viewed as the principal reason for Turkish 
reliance on the collective security concept and Turkish identifica- 
tion with United States foreign policy. Turkish leaders have been con- 
vinced since the end of World War II that only by identification with 
the United States can Turkey expect to achieve the degree of security 
to which she aspires. Native leaders are aware of Turkey's short- 
comings in the field of security which arise principally from an in- 
sufficiency of technically qualified and skilled personnel for her armed 
forces. They are aware that Turkey would not be able to defend her- 
self in a nuclear war in her present state of military development. 

It seems clear that Turkey will welcome the stationing of friendly 
foreign troops on her soil until her military capability constitutes a 
deterrent to foreign aggression. This is despite the fact that the 
Turks, through many years of exploitation by other nations, are 
naturally inclined to be suspicious of foreigners. 


Most of the Americans in Turkey today are military personnel 
and their dependents. Their assignments include for the most part 
service in connection with the military assistance program, support 
activities and the NATO command headquarters at Izmir. 


The individual Turk, like the individual Frenchman, could hardly 
be expected to like the higher standard of living enjoyed by U. S. 
military or official civilian personnel. Until recently there had not, 
however, appeared in Turkey any articulate or organized resentment 
against Americans there fostered by the higher standard of living 
which the Americans enjoy. Many Turks, while recognizing that 
Turkey is still an underdeveloped country, believe that Turkey is on 
its way toward achieving, a higher standard of living eind government 
leaders do not discourage this belief. 
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TURKEY 


A. BACKGROUND (Continued) 


Recent reports indicate that the generally favorable state of re- 
lations may be changing adversely. Urban Turks are showing resent- 
ment of the PX facilities, free import privileges, and the favorable 
exchange rate which, until re cently, permitted the American to enjoy 
a high standard of living while the Turks' economic situation con- 

"“"^ber of "incidents" involving American militar 
personnel is growing, largely as a result of an increase in the number 
of Americans and particularly a more than proportionate rise in the 
number of youthful airmen and soldiers.; These "incidents" more often 
than in the past are testing the patience of a great number of Turks 
in all walks of life. \ 

\ 

j 

In summary, while there was a generally favorable climate of 
acceptance of Americans in Turkey until recently, there has been 
noted oyer the past year some latent "anti-American" feeling which 
has at times caused real concern to U. S. authorities. The need for 
continuing precautionary measures is aiiparent and cannot be over- 
emphasized. I 
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TURKEY 

B. PERSONNEL STRENGTH DATA 


Total Military 


Julyl, 1957 
Strength 

4, 210 


July 1, 195o Net 

Estimated Strength Change 


5, 806 4 1, 676 



Total Civilian 

469 

593 

4 124 


Grand Toteii 

4,679 

6,479 

/ 1, 000 
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Military Personnel 

4, 210 

5, 086 

4 1,676 


Civilian Personnel 

136 

243 

4 107 


TOTAL 

4. 346 

6,129 

4 1, 783 



STATE 


4 1 



4 15 



USIA 
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' TURKEY 

C. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 

1. Common Problems 

' ■ ■■ 

P^^oblem — Personnel Factor s 

To ensure that U»S. personnel and their dependents stationed 
overseas are positively motivated and sufficiently knowledgeable of 
the language, culture, laws, and mores of host countries to create 
a more favorable attitude towards the U. S, Government and its 
people, ; 

Practices 

' j 

(1) ICA reports that biographic data on all its personnel being 

assigned to Turkey are cleared with the Turkish Government, 
Persons of Armenian descent are not proposed. Extensive and 
specialized orientation for newly assigned personnel is conducted in 
Washington and supplemented on arrival at Ankara, ICA reports 
that a good number of its personnel request return for extra tours 
of duty in Turkey, | 

(2) Shortly after arrival in Turkey, Army personnel assigned to 
JAMMAT, DA civilians, and dependents attend an orientation period 
which emphasizes the necessity for continuing satisfactory Turkish- 
American relationships and outlines the actions which Americans 
may take to assure attainment of this objective. This orientation 

is given either by the Chief, USA Element, or his Chief of Staff. 

(3) Army officers and enlisted personnel of JAMMAT are required 
to attend a 20-hour course of instruction in Turkish, This course 
is conducted by the USA Element, Military personnel assigned to 
Ankara are required to participate in an additional 60 hours of 
Turkish language instruction, i 

I 

(4) Army personnel are required to attend a one -hour lecture once 
each month devoted to Turkey and her customs. These periods are 
presented by American and Turkish guest lecturers, 

b. Problem -- Local Economy 

!l 

j 

, To ensure that U,S, personnel and operations superimposed on 
the local economy make a reasonable contribution or do not cause 
an undue strain. 
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TURKEY 

c. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (continued) 

Practices 

(1) The agencies have changed to use of the "tourist rate" of TL 
5,75 per $1,00 exchange for Turkish currency instead of the open 
market rate of about TL 12, V/hile this caused some objection, 
particularly by the clerical personnel in the Ame rican colony, it 
has alleviated somewhat the hardship on the civilian agencies' local 
employees, who were also included under the new rate of exchange, 

(2) CINCUSAFE has sent personal letters warning against black 
market activities in U,S, currency, U.S, dollars are used only in 
U, S, facilities, while Turkish lire are used in the local ma rket, 

(3) A survey was made to determine comparability of wage and 
fringe benefits and job requirements. The new wage and benefit 
scale equalizes U.S, standards and the general average, 

(4) On-tb.e-job training is difficult because of the nev/ness of many 
of the U, S« organizations. Emphasis is on training locals to assist 
in immediately performing established jobs. Classes are also 
planned in English, typing, military correspondence, and shorthand, 

(5) To make best use of the large numbers of illiterate and unskilled 
Turkish laborers, jobs are "engineered" -- that is, they are broken 
down into small components that can be learned through the ac- 
quisition of a single, simple skill, 

(6) A helpful step in Izmir was the USAFE crackdown on PX privi- 
leges, These privileges had been a subject of severe criticism 
and a source of alleged black market activities, 

c» Problem — Community Relations 

To ensure favorable relations between U.S, personnel and the 
local community. 

Practices 

(1) The following organizations and administrative practices work 
toward continuation of the good relations existing between Americans 
in Turkey and their Turkish hosts: 

(a) The Activity Coordinating Committee, which is composed 
of representatives from military organizations and major 
civilian U.S, Government agencies in Turkey, considers 
all aspects of American-Turkish relations and develops 
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j TURKEY 

C, PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Continued) 

programs and makes recommendations to the Country Team. 

or example, the committee recently developed a Troop- 
Community Relations Program entitled "Operation Good 
Neighbor." It has also established a rental control board, 
and deals with local officials on| questions such as the setting 
of uniform rates for taxi fares.! 

(b) The Activity Coordinating Comrnittee reacts immediately to 
information received on any major disaster occurring in 
Turkey. Arrangements are majle for the prompt initiation of 
clothing collections and fund drives among the American 
community. Recent examples are the contributions made to 
victims of the earthquake whichj occurred in southwest Turkey 
and the flood in the suburbs of Ankara. 

(c) The Community Relations Program is reviewed continuously 
by the Country Team. 

j 

(d) All incidents involving Americans which may eiffect adversely 
Turkish attitudes are reported promptly, and necessary 
investigations and corrective action are initiated without 
delay. 

;i 

(2) Membership is encouraged in the Thrkish-Ame rican Association, 
a socicU. and cuitui’ai activity. The Board of Governors of this organi- 
zation is comprised of both Americans and Turks. A particularly 
important activity of this organization is the English language train- 
ing program for Turkish members. 

(3) A bi-national sports program is conducted between U. S. Service 
teams and Turkish teams. 

('^) most important activity is the considerable amount of enter- 
taining of Turkish people in the homes df Americans. This provides 
a means for the development of a better understanding between host 
and guest. ! 

) 

(5) Although the Army has no unilateral program in this area, its 
personnel participate in the following activities as members of the 
American community in Turkey: 

'i 
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TURKEY 


PROBLEMS ANO ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES (Continued) 


(a) Unit and individual donations to Turkish charitable 
organizations. 


(b) Support of Turkish orphanages. 


(c) Contribution of Braille typewriters and other equipment 
to the Turkish School for the Blind. 


(d) Organizing and conducting a rodeo for the city of Ankara 
that permitted a contribution of approximately $4, 600 for 
the relief of victims of the Ankara flood. 


(e) Christmas parties for Turkish children. 


(6) USIS is expanding its program to emphasize people-to-people 
contact through the expcUision of its Bi-national Center and by 
working with a newly established University Association in Istanbul. 


2. Problems Peculiar to Turke 


None reported. 
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i VIET- NAM 


STRENGTH ON JUNE 

30, 1957 

Military Personnel - 

726 

Civilian Personnel - 

452 


I 

TOTAL 

1, 170 


A. BACKGROUND 

Today the principal emotional factor affecting relations between 
U, S, citizsens in Viet"Nam and the Vietnamese is the local pride of ^ 

independence* There is a general recognition throughout Viet-Nam 
that the United States has been an important if not an indispensable 
force in the achievement of Vietnamese independence, Viet-Nam 
takes a very realistic attitude toward arid is highly appreciative of 
American assistance because of the imxTiediate and continuing threat 
to its own security. Although not a member of SEATO (as such 
membership would violate the Geneva Agreements) Viet-Nam is one 
of the states included in the Protocol to the SEATO Treaty, and the 
Vietnamese Government and the educated people are well aware of 
the importance of the U, S, military protection afforded them through 
SEATO, 

;i 

There are no U,S, ’'forces” in Vieti>Nam as such but only a 
small number of MAAG and TERM personnel, A substantial reduc- 
tion in the size of these missions would be viewed with concern by 
the Vietnamese government and well-informed Vietnamese citizens. 

In spite of the presence of thousands of French troops in the past, 
the average Vietnamese does not appear to dislike foreign service- 
men nor to resent their presence in the country. Among the educated 
classes there is some antipathy toward the idea of foreign forces 
being stationed in Viet-Nam, but the total number of American mil- 
itary in the country is so small and it is so relatively inconspicuous 
that the total impact has been negligible. The relationship of MAAG 
personnel with the local population and with the Government of Viet- 
Nam is generally good. The most obvious measure which could be 
taken to allay local resentments is to send only high quality person- 
nel into Viet-Nam. All personnel to serve in Viet-Nam should be 
selected v/ith greatest care after a thorough examination of their 
records. It would also be wise to keep the operation as inconspicu- 
ous as possible but at the same time to develop effective public ^ 

relations and to seek ways by which MAAG might contribute support 
through existing facilities to local civici and social activities, 

Americans in Viet-Nam generally enjoy a vastly higher standard 
of living than the average Vietnamese, bxit there is likewise a great 
difference between the standards of living of well-to-do Vietnamese 
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and the European community on the one hand and the average man 
on the other. The difference in standards of living is not believed 
to be a significant cause of resentment against Americans as a 
group. Many Europeans and wealthy Vietnamese and Chinese also 
drive American cars, and the Americans have not been singled out 
for criticism on this point. Fortunately, there have been few 
traffic accidents Involving U, S, service personnel and consequently 
few opportunities for local critics to use this as an issue. 
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VIET-NAM 




1 



July 1, 1957 
StrenRth 

jJuly 1, 1958 
Estimated Strength 

Net 

Chance 

Toted Military 

726 


782 

^ 56 

Total Civilian 

452 


653 : 

1^201 

Grand Total 

1, 178 

i 

1,435 

/257 


*aoBB = Bas = =iBBBaBBBBBBaBBooan3o = BS?tJBaa = BaBoaaB8a = si,Bau = Ba=oB 
DEFENSE i 


Military Personnel 726 782 56 

i 

Civilian Personnel 1 1 q 



TOTAL 

727 

783 

56 



STATE 

91 

7 

• 6 




ICA 

326 

f 

542 

/ 216 


USIA 


34 


25 
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VIET-NAM 

c. PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 

1* Common Problems 

a« Problem ~~ Personnel Factors 

To ensure that U, S. personnel and their dependents 
stationed overseas are positively motivated and suffi- 
ciently knowledgeable of the language, culture, laws, and 
mores of host countries to create a more favorable atti- 
tude towards the U, S, Government and its people. 

Practices 

(1) An orientation course has been established for offi- 
ciaJ. members of the American community and for their 
dependents, 

(2) Agencies have exercised care to select only the high-- 
est qucdity personnel for service in Viet-Nam and to give 
them and their dependents all possible orientation before 
departure and on a continuing basis in Viet-Nam, 

b. Problem -- Local Economy 

To ensure that U, S, personnel and operations super- 
imposed on the local economy make a reasonable contri- 
bution or do not cause an undue strain. 

Practice 

American agencies have tried to maintain wage sched- 
ules for Vietnamese employees based on local rates, but 
there has been unavoidable competition for employees of 
all kinds with a resultant rise in wages. The expanding 
Vietnamese economy is perhaps as much responsible for 
this as the presence of MAAG, 

c. Problem -- U»S, Vehicles 

To minimize resentment against U, S, personnel cre- 
ated by their ownership and use of American-macie vehicles. 
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proble ms and administrative practices (continued^ 

(4) Display of tlie U, S, flag on buildings and vehicles has 
been restricted to a minimum, 

(5) Metal property signs bearing facsimiles of the U,S, 
flag which were posted on residential property during 
the war years have been removed, 

2, Problems Peculiar to Viet-Nam ' 

None reported. 
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SUMMARY OF OVERSEAS PERSONNEL IN DESIGNATED COUNTRIES 1/ 



July 1. 1957 

\ 

Estimated July 1. 
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Net Chanaes 
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QRAJ® TOTALS 

532,681 

23,70ii 

556,385 

1*76,1*87 

23,21*5 

1*99,732 

-56,191* 

- 1*59 

-56,653 

COUNTRY 









■ 

China 

(Taiwan) 

3,6U6 

223 

3,869 

3,760 

308 

1*,068 

+ 111* 

♦ 85 

+ 199 

Ethiopia 

(including 

Eritrea) 

l,02li 

20lj 

1,228 

1,031 

251 

1,282 

+ 7 

+ 1*7 

t 51* 

France 

554800 

2,893 

58,193 

Sl*,198 

2,760 

56,958 

- 1,102 

- 133 

- 1,235 

Germany 

250,3l»0 

5,6h8 

255,988 

2 L 2,521 

5,511* 

2U8,035 

- 7,819 

- 131* 

- 7,953 

Greece 

1,038 

203 

1,21*1 

71*0 

191 

931 

- 298 

- 12 

- 310 

Iceland 

5,326 

252 

5,578 

1*,983 

273 

5,256 

- 31*3 

+ 21 

- 322 

Indonesia 

33 

25 I 1 

287 

31 

283 

311* 

- 2 

+ 29 

+ 27 

Iran 

li77 

582 

1,059 

1*70 

61*7 

1,117 

7 

t 65 

+ 58 

Italy 

10,221 

795 

11,016 

10,372 

878 

11,250 

+ 151 

+ 83 

+ 231* 

Japan y 

98,196 

6,825 

105,021 

61,030 

5,683 

66,713 

-37,166 

-1,11*2 

-38,308 

Korea 

69,823 

l,051t 

70,877 

55,119 

1,365 

56,1*81* 

-ll*,70l* 

+ 311 

-11*, 393 

Libya 

5,539 

510 

6,01*9 

5,063 

1*1*5 

5,5o8 

- 1*76 

- 65 

- 51*1 

Morocco 

12,511 

1,105 

13,616 

10,963 

932 

11,895 

- 1,51*8. 

- 173 

- 1,721 

Philippines 

9,730 

969 

10,699 

9,265 

1,079 

10,31*1* 

- 1*65 

+ 110 

- 355 

Saudi Arabia 

1,369 

67 

1,1*36 

, 1,696 

70 

1,766 

+ 327 

+ 3 

+ 330 

Spain 

2,769 

679 

3,1*1*8 

8,186 

791* 

8,980 

+ 5,1*17 

+ 115 

+ 5,532 

Thailand 

1j03 

520 

923 

391 

526 

917 

12 

+ 6 

6 

Turkey 

L,210 

1*69 

1*,679 

5,886 

593 

6,1*79 

+ 1,676 

+ 12l* 

+ 1,800 

Viet-Nam 

726 

1*52 

1,178 

702 

653 

1,1*35 

+ 56 

♦ 201 

+ 257 


1/ Excludes dependents which will be reported on June 30, 1950. 

^ U.S. citizen employees of State, IGA, USIA and Defense, including those 
employed under agency-financed contracts. 

2/ The majority of Department of Defense personnel have been relocated 
elsewhere in the Pacific area, notably Okinawa. 
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